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GERMAN PRINCE AGAIN! 
Tour in Germany, Holland, and England, 

in the years 1826, 1827, and 1828, 

&c. by a German Prince. Vol. IV. 

EK. Wilson. 

More “ last words” and confessions, and 
another volume from “ the German 
Prince!” = Many readers, perhaps, are 
heartily tired of the eternal Puckler Mus- 
kau, while not a few look forward with a 
sort of curiosity to the materials with 
which three hundred and odd pages, after 
the thousand and one that have gone be- 
fore them, are to be filled. ‘The present 
volume certainly flags in interest, and the 
details into which it enters, exhibit little 
of novelty or intrinsic merit when com- 
pared with the admirable national and 
graphic sketches of our foreign friend’s ear- 
lier penmanship. He becomes sensibly 
heavier and more addicted to twaddle and 
dull personality on the turn of every page ; 
—London “life,” indeed, appears to have 
sadly deadened his faculties, and his exit 
therefrom (which commences the origi- 
nally first-published volume) we consider 
a most fortunate deliverance. 

Before we proceed to give our final 
budget from these gossipping pages, we 
will turn to page 78, where our author, 
mightily puzzled about the composition of 
the head he carries on his shoulders, pays 
a visit to Mr. Deville, in the Strand, re- 
questing the phrenologist to grant him 








“an especial share of attention.” A 
“ phrenological ‘trait’? e 3, Whicl 
phrenological portrait’ ensues, which 


the happy prince himself, with much in- 
terest and scrupulous exactness sketches 
down from the mouth of the worthy Gall- 
ite. This description extends to nearly 
six pages, which being, like lost pocket- 
books, ‘ of no value to any but the own- 
er,’ we shall merely glance at. 

In the first place, doubtless as a con- 
solation and warning to his dear Julia, 
“his friendship is very difficult to win, 
and only can be gained by those who de- 
vote themselves with the greatest fidelity. 
In this case, however, he will reguite 
their attachment with unshaken con- 
stancy.” Yet in the next clause we learn, 
that “ neither the passion of love, of hatred, 
nor any other, has very enduring consequences 
with him.” Here Prince Puckler makes 
a nice distinction between the unshaken 
attachment of friendship, and that of 
love ;—under which class, then, do all 





| the fine things which he writes to his 
dear Julia come? 

Next, he has the love of arts, and, 
he chose, might become a great proficie be 
“with little difficulty.” He has ‘the 
power of composition strongly marked 
upon his skull,” and is not in any way an 
imitator. 

He has a strong sense of harmony and 
order, and is capable of giving servants 
a great deal of trouble on this score. 


the love of rambling ‘and of domestie life. 
He has * an acute understanding,” yet 
a visionary and enthusiastic turn. He is 
profoundly religious, with no form of re- 
ligion ;—but a kind of reverence for First 
Cause “ under a moral point of view.” 
The next item we can well believe cor- 
rect; it is the origin of all that littleness 
and pettishness of spirit, which is too 
often observable in his writings, and which 
we have hitherto rather chosen to laugh 
at, than attribute to an ill disposition. 
¢ ots are vain,” says Mr. Deville,—* not 
in the way of Bon, who think themselves 
anything great, but of those who wish to 
be so. “Hence, you are not perfectly at 
your ease in the society of your superiors, 


your eguals. You are perfectly at ease 
only where, at least on one point, either 
from your station, or from some other 
cause, you have an acknowledged prepon- 
derance. ’ Contradiction, satire, or cold- 
ness, orany other treatment by which hia 
overweening vanity may be hurt, paralyses 
his faculties. Nevertheless, he Says, his 
judgment is strong, that he is a great ve- 
nerator of truth, and can put up with an 
unpleasant truth concerning himself, pro- 
vided it be said with no hostile motive. 

Levity is one of his characteristics, yet 
cautiousness, and a looking into the fu- 
ture, is a princips al occupation with him. 
Again, “he is continually aspiring, is 
covetous of distinction, and very sensitive 
of neglect, has a great deal of ambition 
of various kinds,” the objects of which 
he is continually changing before their 
several attainment. 

Ife has, however, ‘ qualities which 
make him capable of no common things ;”’ 
upon occasion of great excitement, e the 
nobler powers are called forward, and the 
meaner ones recede.”’ He va'ues money 
only as the means of accomplishing his 
objects, and wants to have all his wishes 
gratified in a moment “as with an en- 
chanter’s wand ;’’—in short, he is a most 





He enjoys fa strange conglomeration of 
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extraordinary piece of goods, 
body but Mr. Deville, himself, and his 
“dear Julia,” appear to have been able 
{ico to understand. lis vanity and 
seltishness have proof enough, and we be- 
lieve they met with many an unpleasant 
rebuff in the “ no-respecter-of- -persons ”’ 
society of the metropolis, which he now 
and then pretends unduly to satirise. 

H{e ridicules the En; slish for wor ship- 
ping titles; yet, with his usual contrariety 
of disposition, he quite forgets that his 
princely dignity had more than once failed 
to obtain for him that indemnity 
breach of decorum, which, in English so- 
ciety, the highest and the lowest are 
equally bound to observe. He con plains, 
for instance, of the heinous crime ot 
shutting up one’s priv: t: premises from 
the prof: ining eyes of the vulgar, and was 
creatly huffed, (when upon a certain oc- 
casion, through the good nature of the 
porter, he had been admitted to some 
pleasure grounds,) that an old gentleman, 
in evident perturbation, threw open the 
window, and, we suppose, in bad French, 
inquired who he was, and what his busi- 
ness? Tle “thought it too ridiculous to 
shout back the answer from such a dis- 
tance,” and accordingly took his depar- 
ture, leaving something in the shape of a 
message with the servants. A few days 
afterwards, out of impertinent fun, he 
called at the house again to inquire after 
the old gentleman, whe nn he found, as he 
confesses, to his sorrow, that through his 
former importunity, the old family porter 
had lost his situation. 

Another instance of yet more flagrant 
insolence occurred on an eque strian eXx- 
pedition, when, being caught in a heavy 
shower of rain, he sought for shelter. 
At last,” he says, “1 reached a village, 
when, in despair at not finding even ®t 
gateway under which to take shelter, 1° 
sprang from my horse, and seeing a cot- 
tage door open, went in, and found two 
old women cooking something over a fire. 
In England every “thing domestic is held so 
sacred und inviolable, that aman who en- 
ters a room without having cautiously an- 
nounced himself and begged pardon, (ter- 
rible hardship for well-bred, aristocratic 
foreigners!) instantly excites alarm and 
displeasure. Although the cause of my 
intrusion ran in pretty obvious streams 
from iny hat and clothes, I was not very 
cordially received by the old ladies. (W hy 
should he?) But what was the rage and 
horror of my hostesses ‘malgré elles,’ when 
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my steed, whose sagacity would have 
done honour to Nestor himself, walked in 
at the door, and with a look of sly, affected 
stupidity, began to dry his dripping ears 
at the fire. I theught the women would 
have died with rage, and I with laugh- 


” 
‘ 


This.is, we suppose, a fair specimen of 
eontinental gallanters, and, doubtless, 
reckoned very clever, ‘especially by the 
young lady to whom itis told in such flip- 
pant terms. 

So much for his impudent vanity;—now 
for his invention and “power of compo- 
sition.” Sending some extracts from a 
book to his fair confidante, he says,— 
“Now for a secret:—when I send you 
extracts from books, you are never to 
ewear whose they are: for, thanks to 
my boasted organ of composition, (you see | 
am still busied with Mr. Deville,) exact 
transcribing is almost an impossibility 
with me. <A borrowed material always 
hecomes something different, if not some- 
thing better, under my hands.” After 
this confession, how are we to receive the 
official document of se//; which he pre- 
tends to have written down bit by bit, as 
it was propounded by the mighty oracle 
of skulls ? 

Now for a touch of the enthusiastic 
and visionary amusement, which, it ap- 
pears, he is occasionally addicted to. The 
reflections on a penny-piece are truly 
sublime !—“ As I was driving home, | 
had taken a quantity of small money in 
change at the turnpikes, and IT amused 
myrelf i in an odd humour, by letting a 
penny fall quietly out of the carriage 
every time I saw a poor, ragged person. 
Not one of them perceived it ; all passed 
over it.” Wonderfully dull on the part 
of the “poor ragged” pedestrians, and 
no less wonder fully witty in our luxurious 
German prince, who, lolling in his car- 
riage, had not charity enough to relieve 
their wants, but could still “amuse ”’ 
himself by turning their necessities, 
through his supe wrabundance, into ridicule! 
But hear the moral reflection which fol- 
lows, and which is so superior to the frolic 
itse@f, that, taking advantage of his caution 
last quoted, we must set the whole affair 
down as the creation of fancy :—* Just 
so,” he says, “ does fortune with s' She 
drives continually through the world in 
her chariot, and throws out her gifts 
blindfold. How seldom do any of us see 
them, or stop to pick them up! We are 
gene) rally seeking elsewhere at the lucky 
moment.’ 

With respect to “affairs in general,” 
the present volume offers but scanty ma- 
terials for extract ;—what there are is of a 
description not inferior to what former 
vohimes have presented us, and we make 
a selection accordingly :— 

Almuck's—* The first Almack’s ball took 

lace this evening ; and from all I had 
eard of this celebrated assembly, I was 





really curious to see it; but never were 
my expectations so disappointed. It was 
not much better than at Brighton. A 
large bare room, with a bad floor, and 
ropes around it, like the space in an Arab 
camp parted off for the horses; two or 
three small naked rooms at the side, in 
which were served the most wretched 
refreshments ; and a company into which, 
spite of the immense difficulty of getting 
tickets, a great many ‘Nobodies’ had 
wrigeled; in which the dress was gene- 
rally as tasteless as the ‘tournure’ 
bad ;—this was all. In a word, ¢ 
inn-entertainment; the musie and the 
lighting the only good things. And yet 
Almack’s is the culminating point of the 
nglish world of fashion. 

‘This overstrained — simplicity 
however, originally a motive. 
real fashion wished to oppose something 
extremely cheap to the monstrous ‘ faste’ 
of the rich ‘ parvenus;’ while the institu- 
tion of lady-patronesses, without whose 
approbation no one could be admitted, 
would render it inaccessible to them. 
Money and bad company, (in the aristo- 
cratical sense of the word,) have, however, 
forced their way; and the only charac- 
teristic which has been retained is the 
unseemly place, which is not unlike the 
‘local’ of a shooting ball in our large 
towns, and forms a most ludicrous con- 
trast with the ge ‘neral splendour and 
luxury of E ngland.” 

Again, skipping three hundred pages :- 

“The far-famed Almack’s, and the un- 
rivalled puisance of the lady-patronesses, 
I have already described to you. f 
must add two signal acts of their power: 
In a fit of pretty ill-humour these high 
and mighty ladies ordered that no person 
who came after midnight should be ad- 
mitted. Soon after, the Duke of Welling- 
ton came from the House of Lords a few 
minutes too late, and thought he should 
be certain to find an exception in his 
favour. ‘Point du tout’—the hero 
Waterloo could not carry this fortress, 
and was obliged to retreat. 

‘ Another time the lady-patronesses 
issued a decree, that only gentlemen who 
were bow-legged should be permitted to 
appear in loose pantaloons; all others 
were ordered to wear breeches ;—in Eng- 
land, where the very name is forbidden, 
certainly a bold decree. 
the new tribunal of inquisition was so 


Was 
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great, that at first even this edict was 
obeyed. But a re-action followed. A 


great number of gentlemen appeared at 
the door in the prohibited pantaloons, and 


demanded admittance on the plea of 


crooked legs, of which they declared 
themselves ‘uilty ; ; and, in case they were 
not believed, invited the lady-patronesses 
to convince themselves of the fact bv 
personal inspection. From that time the 
Indies have winked at this offending por- 
tion of male attire.” 
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Sir Gore Ouseley.—“ At the Duke of 
Clarence’s, in the evening, I made the 
acquaintance of a very interesting man, 
Sir Gore Ouseley, late ambassador to 
Persia, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Morier, the author of Hadji Baba, as his 
secretary of legation. I must tell you 
two or three characteristic anecdotes 
that country, which I heard from him. 

‘The present shah was held in such 
a state of dependence by his prime minis- 

, Ibrahim Khan, who had placed him 
on f * throne while yet a child, that he 
had little more than the name of a ruler. 
[t was impossible for him to make any 
resistance, since every province or city 
throughout the empire was governed, 
without exception, by relations or crea- 
tures of the minister. At length the 
shah determined to withdraw himself at 
all risks from such a bondage, and devised 
the following energetic means, which bear 
the genuine stamp of Oriental character. 
According to the ancient institutions of 
the country, there exists a class of soldiers, 
thinly scattered through all the principal 
towns, called the king’ s guard. These 
obey no order that does not proceed im- 
mediately from the king himself, and 
hear his own private signet:—this guard 
has thus remained the only body “inde- 
pendent of the minister, and the sole 
sure support of the throne. The king 
now secretly despatched orders, written hy 
his own hand, to the chiefs of this faithful 
band, requiring them on a particular day 
and hour to put to death all Ibrahim’s 
relations throughout the kingdom. On 
the appointed day the shah held a divan, 
sought to bring on a dispute with Tbra- 
him, and when the latter assumed _ his 
usual lofty tone, commanded him imme- 
diately to retire to the state prison. The 
minister smiled, and replied—‘that he 
would go, but that the king would be 
pleased to consider that the governor of 
every one of his provinces would call him 
to account for this act.’ *‘ Not now, friend 
Ibrahim,’ exclaimed the king gaily,— 
‘Not now.’ Then drawing out his E nglish 
watch, and casting a withering elance at 
the perplexed minister, he coolly added— 

‘At this minute the leat of your blood has 
ceased to breathe, and you will soon fol- 
low. And so it happened. 

‘The second anecdote shows that the 
shah acts on the principle of the French 
song, which says—‘ quand on a dé cpeuple 
la terre, il faut la répeupler apres. 

“At Sir Gore’s audience of are. he 
begeed the shah graciously to tell him 
what was the number of his children, 
that he might give his own monarch cor- 
rect inform: ition on so interesting a sub- 
ject, provided, as was probable, he should 
make any inquiry. ‘A hundred and 
fifty-four sons, replied the shah. ‘May 
[ venture to ask your majesty how many 
children?’ The word daughters, accord- 
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ing to the rules of Oriental etiquette, he 
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dared not to pronounce; and indeed the 
general question was, according to Persian 
notions, almost an offence. The king, 
however, who liked Sir Gore very much, 
did not take it ill. ‘Ha, ha! I under- 
stand you,’ said he, laughing; and called 
to the chief of his eunuchs, ‘ Musa, how 
many daughters have [?’ 
kings,” answered Musa, prostrating him- 
self. on his face, ‘five hundred and sixty.’ 
When Sir Gore Ouseley repeated this 
conversation to the empress-mother in 
Petersburgh, she only exclaimed — Ah, 
le monstre!"”’ 

“ Children’s Balls ave now the order of 
the day, and I went to one of the prettiest 
this evening at Lady Jersey’s, These 
highborn northern children” had every 
possible advantage of dress, and many 
were not without grace; but it really 
afflicted me to observe how early they 
had ceased to be children; the poor things 
were, for the most part, as unnatural, as 
unjoyous, and as much occupied with 
themselves, as we great figures around 
them. Italian peasant-children would 
have been a hundred times more graceful 
and more engaging. It was only at sup- 
per that the animal instinct displayed 
itself more openly and unreservedly, and, 
breaking through all forms and all dis- 
guises, ‘reinstated Nature in her rights. 
The pure and lovely natural feeling, how- 
ever, was the tenderness of the mothers, 
which betrayed itself without affectation 
in their beaming eyes, made many an 
ugly woman tolerable, and gave to the 
beautiful a higher beauty. 

« A second ball at Lady R 's pre- 
sented the hundredth repetition of the 
usual stupid throng, in which poor 
Prince B——, for whose corpulence these 
squeezes are little adapted, fainted, and, 
leaning on the banister, gasped for air 
like a dying carp. Pleasure and happi- 
ness are certainly pursued very odd 
ways in this world.’ 

Funerals Untucky.—- On my way home 
I met a number of funerals, which indeed 
in a guif like London, where death must 
he ever at work, is no wonder; and yet I 
must always regard it as a bad omen, 
even though the superstition that deems 
it so belong rather to Bedlam than to a 
reasonable lread. With me it has some 
foundation. 

“ When I was very young I was once 


driving in a curricle ‘through the town of 





J , where I then resided. A long 
funeral procession met me: I was forced 
to stop ; and as my horses were shy and 
restive, I had some difficulty in holding 
them in, and at length became infected 
with their impatience. I broke through 
the train, and inconsiderately exc laimed_ 7 
‘The d——I take all this absurd funeral 
vomp; I can’t be det ained by it any 
louetr.’ I drove on; and had scarcely 
one fifty paces further, when a little 
‘hoy darted out of a shop door, and ran 
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with such rapidity between the horses 
and the carriage that it was impossible to 
check them till the wheel had passed over 
the whole length of the poor child’s body, 
and he lay lifeless on the pavement. 
You may imagine my mortal terror. I 
sprang out, raised the little fellow, anda 
number of people were already gathered 
around us, when the mother rushed for- 
ward, rent my heart with her cries, and 
excited the people to take vei iweance on 
me. I was obliged to harangue the 
crowd to allay the rising storm ; and after 
relating the manner of the accident, 
giving my name, and leaving money with 
the mother, I succeeded, not without 
some difficulty, i in regaining my carriage, 
and escaping from “the tumult. IT was 
near the gate, to which you descend by a 
tolerably steep hill. [ was so absorbed 
by the thought of the accident which had 
just occurred, that I did not attend to the 
reins, —one slipped out of my hand. The 
horses, already hurried and alarmed by 
the confusion, set off and came in contact 
with a waggon, with such force that one 
of them was killed on the spot, and my 
curricle smashed to pieces. I was thrown 
out with great violence, and for a moment 
rendered senseless by the shock. On re- 
covering, [ found myself lying with my 
face pressed so close to the eround that I 
was almost stifled. I felt, however, the 
plunging of a furious animal above me, 
and heard the thunder of blows which 
seemed to strike my head, and yet gave 
me but little pain. ‘In the midst of all, I 
clearly distinguished the cries of several 
persons around, and the exclamation— 
‘He is a dead man—shoot the horse in- 
stantly!’ At these words I received 
blow on the temple which entirely de- 
prived me of sense. 

“When I opened my eyes again, I was 
lying on a mattrass in the middle of a 
miserable room; an old woman was wash- 
ing the blood from my head and face, and 
a surgeon, busied with his instruments, 


Was preparing to trepan me. ‘Oh, let 
the poor gentleman die in peace!’ cried 


the woman, compassionately; and as I 
thought I felt distinctly that, spite of my 
external wounds, I had receiv ‘sa no inter- 
nal injury, I happily found strength to 
resist the operation; though the young 
man, who was an hospital pupil, was 
extremely eager to prove his skill—which, 
he encour agingly added, he had not yet 
had an opportunity of trying—upon my 
skull. [exerted all my remaining strength, 
ordered a carriage, asked for water and a 
looking-glass, in which, however, I could 
scarcely recognise myself, the greater part 
of the skin of my face being left in the 
high-road. It was not till nature had 
replac ed it by a new one, that my groom, 
who was sitting by me at the time of the 
accident, and was thrown into a field by 
the road-side and but little hurt, told me 
what strange cireumstances had attended 





the accident. ‘The pole of the curricle 
had splintered like a lance against the 
waggon; the light vehicle fell forwards, 
and { with it. The stump of the pole 
had stuck into the earth, and had fastened 
down my head. Upon me lay the horse 
entangled in the traces, making the most 
furious efforts to get tree, and continually 
kicking with his hind feet against the 
broken pole, which thus became my sole 
preserver, by receiving the blows which 
would otherwise have dashed my head 
into a hundred pieces. This lasted almost 
a quarter of an hour before they could 
disengage the horse. 

“From that day I never liked meeting 
finerals. 

‘As postscript to these reminiscences 
of my past life, 1 must add one comical 
incident. ‘The boy I ran over recovered 
completely, and six weeks after his acei- 
dent and mine, his mother brought him 
to me with rosy cheeks, and dressed in his 
Sunday clothes. As I kissed him and 
gave his mother a parting present, the poor 
woman exclaimed with tears of joy, ‘Oh, 
sir, [ wish my boy could: be run over so 
every day of the week!’ 

Prison Wardrobe, York.—“ From ruins 
and death I proceeded to the living dead, 
who pine at the foot of the hill—the poor 
prisoners in the county jail. Externally 
their dwelling appears a palace. The 
interior has a very different aspect ; and 
my heart ached for the poor devils who 
were to sit the whole winter through till 
March, in cells, which are clean, it ts true, 
but chill and damp, only on suspicion ; 
with the pleasant prospect, perhaps, of 
being hanged at the end. If they are 
acquitted, ‘they have no indemnification 
to expect. In the court in which the 
debtors were allowed to walk were two 
horses, a she-goat, and an ass. In all 
the rooms and cells I visited, I observed 
the greatest cleanliness and order. But 
the strangest peculiarity of this prison was 
a sort of thieves’ wardrobe, arranged 
with real elegance, like the wardrobe of a 
theatre. A jailor, whose head was consi- 
derably overloaded with drink, stammered 
out the following explanation : 

“ «Here you see the wigs of the famous 
Granby, which disguised him so, that for 
ten years he could never be caught. He 
was hanged here in 1786.—Here is the 
stake with which George Nayler was 
knocked down two years ago on the road 
to Doncaster. He was hanged here last 
spring.—Here is Stephens’s “ knock- 
down,” with which he killed six people a 
once. He was hanged here likewise two 

‘ears ago.—Here are the enormous iron 
leg: bolts, the only things that would hold 
Fitzpatrick. He ‘escaped seven times out 
of the strongest prisons; but these leg- 
bolts, which I fastened on him m hey 
were a little too heavy for him. ( 
were complete beams of iron, which d 


horse could hardly have dragged slong.) 
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He did not wear them long, for two months 
afterwards, on the first of May,—a beau- 
tiful morning ‘twas,—he was sent to ano- 
ther world. Here are the machines with 
which Cook coined false money. He was 
quite the gentleman—hanged | in 1810.’ 

““* Pray,’ interrupted I, ‘ what sort of a 
weapon is this immense wooden mallet?’ 

“ ¢QOh!’ grinned the old fellow, ‘ that’s 
innocent enough ; that’s only what I break 
sugar with when I make negus, he, he, 
he !—only I put it here ready.’ 

“The wardrobe was immediately ad- 
joining his room, and seemed an amateur 
collection, which owed its rise entirely to 
his own taste and zeal. How various are 
the hobby-horses of men!”’ 

Sir Walter Scott.—* I was invited again 
to dinner at the Duchess of St. Rican 
country- -house, where a very agreeable 
surprise awaited me. I arrived late, and 
was placed between my hostess and a tall, 
very simple, but benevolent looking man 
of middle age, who spoke broad Scotch, — 
a dialect any thing but agrecable ; and 
would probably have struck me for nothing 
else, had I not soon discovered that I was 
sitting next to—-the Great Unknown. It 
was not long ere many a sally of dry, 
poignant wit fell from his lips, and many 
un anecdote, told in the most unpretend- 
ing manner, which, without seeming 
brilliant, was yet striking. His eye, to, 
glanced, whenever he was animate ‘d, with 
such aclear, good-natured lustre, and that 
with such an expression of truc-hearted 
kindness and natural feeling, that it was 
impossible not to conceive a sort of love 
for him. ‘Towards the end of dinner he 
and Sir Francis Burdett told ghost-stories, 
half-terrible, half-humourous, admirably, 
one against the other. ‘This at last en- 
couraged me to tell your famous key 
story, “which I embellished a little in the 
‘dénouement.’ It had great success; and 
it would be droll enough if you were to 
find it in the next romance of the prolific 
Scotchman.” 

Duchess of St, A——’s Féte.—“ Yester- 
day, the wedding-day of the Duchess of 
St. A was celebrated by a very 
pleasant rural fete at her villa. In the 
middle of the bowling-green was a may- 
pole decorated with garlands and ribbands, 
and gaily-dressed peasants in the old 
English costume danced around it. The 
company wandered about in the house 
and garden as they liked; many shot with 
bows and arrows; others danced under 
tents, swung, or played all sorts of games, 
or wandered in the shade of thick shrub- 
beries; till at five o'clock a few blasts of 
a trumpet announced a splendid breakfast, 
at which all the delicacies and costly 
viands that luxury could furnish, were 
served in the greatest profusion. 

“« Many servants were dressed in fancy 
dresses as gardeners; and garlands of 
fresh flowers were hung upon all the 
bushes, which produced an indescribably 








rich effect. The day, too, was so singularly 
fine that I was able, for the first time, to 
see London quite clear from fog, and only 
slightly obscured by smoke. ‘ 

“As night drew on, the effect of the 
garlands of flowers was renewed by many 
coloured lamps, tastefully distributed amid 
the trees, or half hidden amo: ng the thick 
shrubs. It was past midnight when 
breakfast ended. 

‘* There was a concert, and then a ball, 
at which the lovely German waltzer out- 
shone all her rivals, and with the most 
unpretending air, as if she did not per- 
ceive one of her conquests. Perhaps 
there never was a woman who had the 
art of appearing more innocent and child- 
like; and certainly this captivating sort 
of coquetry is the greatest charm, though 
not perhaps the eveatest me rit of women.’ 


Lnglishwome n.—* Tn ‘negligé,’ and 
when they move at ease in their own 


houses and their accustomed circle, young 
Englishwomen often appear to great ad- 
vantage; in ‘parure’ and large parties, 
scarcely ever; for an uncontrollable 
timidity, cd lestructive of all grace, so para- 
lyses even their intellectual powers, that 
a rational conversation with them would 
certainly be a most difficult matter to ob- 
tain. 

“Of all the women of Europe, I there- 
iore hold them to be the most agreeable 
and ‘comfortable’ wives; and at the 
same time the most incapable of present- 
ing themselves with grace, address, or 
presence of mind, and the le: ast fitted to 
embellish society. In this judgment the 
praise manifestly far outweighs the cen- 
sure, 

With this we take a long farewell of 
our amusing but petulant friend, Prince 
Puckler Muskau, his “ whim-whams and 
opinions,” cand his ev erlasting ‘ ie Tour.” 


L AF I. 
Drederick Wilding; or, the Ways of the 
World. <A Mawel. 3 vols. Baldwin 
and Cradock. 


“Tr has been remarked, that no one 
passes through life without some few 
events befalling him in his passage, which, 
if put down, might benefit and help man- 
kind.” It is truly so remarked, but surely 
it is not every one who has the judgment 
to discriminate such events as may bene- 
fit mankind, nor the ability to put them 
down as they ought to be ;—else all the 
world would be novel writers and moral 
philosophers! We can imagine Mr. 
Wilding (treating this as a bona fide auto- 
biography, ) a happy, self-complacent, 
good-natured, middle-sized, and middle- 
aged man of the old school, luxuriating 
in some quiet snug retreat, where, by 
reason of the good opinion he holds of 
himself, and the reputation he brings 
with him from “the world,”—he struts 
about the cock of the party, and indis- 
puted oracle on all matters of taste and 








etiquette. Wecan imagine him spouting 
forth in alto voce, and at the top of a jolly 
table, the coarse but fun-less remi- 
niseences, Which form the materials of 
these volumes,—we can imagine the ap- 
pl use which attends his n: urrativ e, and 
picture to ourselves the veneration with 


which the ‘ man-of-the-world” orator 
must have inspired the gaping gawky 


throng around him—and we can well 
believe that, inspired by their approba- 
tion, he required little extra provocation 
to put pen to paper and write a book. 

It seems that it was the perusal of Mr. 
Bulwer’s “ Pelham” that finally drew his 
dormant energies into action, and the 
task was resolutely commenced. But, 
oh, the trials of authorship! With pen 
in hand, and paper before him, and fame, 
also, in perspective, his volubility is sadly 
sobered down, and before he had com- 
pleted fifty pages, he finds himself “ at a 
stand still; “had said all that he had to 
say, and our tale was at anend!” His 
good stories, reduced to simple matter of 
fact, cut but a sorry figure, and he made 
the discovery, that ‘something more than 
a mere relation of the incidents of 
man’s life, between his birth and his 
three-and-twentieth year, was necessary, 
to the construction of a novel!” This 
discovery showed some shrewdness on the 
part of our would-be author, and his con- 
tession of it speaks so highly to his ho- 
nesty, that we could w ish he had taken 
the hint in time, and retreated from, in- 
stead of persevering in, the arduous ap- 
prenticeship of novel writing. Not so, 
however, had the Fates decreed, and ac- 
cordingly our author, and his assistant 
friend, resolving to enrich their pages 
with as much description of romantic 
scenery, as a long residence “in a flat 
and most unromantic-looking country ” 
would enable them, and filling up the re- 
maining deficiency “by an extra portion 
of dialogue, ” we find them both agreed, 
before commencing a second construction 
of their story, “to read the novels of 
some of the eminent masters,” in the 
hope of gleaning the above desiderata, 
together with “a few moral sentiments 
and precepts.” Then they found out, 
moreover, that besides s amusing the curi- 
osity, a novel ought to “improve the 
hearts and minds of its readers,’’ and 
that, to do all this, the novel-writer 
“ought to know something of human na- 
ture before he attempts to describe it.’ 

Here we arrive at the true secret of 
Frederick Wilding’s failure. We have 
read the greater part of the first volume, 
and as we will take upon us to predict 
that no one having so done, will dive very 
deeply into the second, we are not afraid 
to confess the limits of our researches. 
The name of our hero would almost ex- 
jain his character and eventful history,— 
his round of jollifications, speechifications, 
and potations, with gambling, fighting, 
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and other excesses of debauchery, in, 
what our author would term, ‘ society, ' 


but, more truly, in a circle entirely with- | 


out the pale of society comme il faut. 
All this is thought very clever, and i is de- 
dicated, at the end of a preface full of gar- 
rulity and self-satisfaction, to ‘ Prince 
Posterity,” a worthy individual, whom we 
are afraid must ever remain in blissful i ig- 
norance of the honour so bequeathed to 


him; notwithstanding the circulation of 


“two hundred and fifty thousand copies, 
which is anticipated as the sale of the 
work ! 

Master Wilding begins his predatory 
career when sc arcely bey ond the reach of 
petticoat discipline, and, while at West- 
minster school, amuses his evening and 
leisure hours by sealing the paternal walls 
of a neighbouring young damsel, some 
two years older than himself. Being 
well nigh caught in an expedition of this 
kind, a school-fellow happens to be ac- 
cused and convicted of the offence; when 
the ghost of our hero’s grandfather af- 
frights his youthful magnanimity into 
the usually much-boasted parade of con- 
fession. ‘This was the first opportu- 
nity,” says he, “ that had presented itself 
to me, of putting in practice some of those 


principles of honour andl courage, of 


which my grandfather used to tell me so 
much; it was a very favourable one, be- 
‘ause there was but little, if any, diserace 
attached to the offence; but whipping, 
for the —— of discipline and 
good order, was nearly certain: now 
what shall I do, thought T, as the rod and 
the preparations for a flogging exhibition 
presented themselves to my lnagination, 
which, as in many other “exhibitions, is 
the worst part of ‘the suffering ; now what 
shall I do?) The ghost of the old man 
flitted before me, and became, as it were, 
stationary, with an aspect sterner and 
more stern at my hesitation, at length 
frowned awfully, as the “coward” was 
bursting from his lips, in dread that all 
his noble precepts and foundations of ho- 
nourable principles had passed for naught; 
but the rod, anda pale object called Fear, 
flitted before my eyes at the same time; 


however, I had the resolution to go for- | 


ward and own the truth, and the old 





man’s spirit bounded away, with his well- | 


recollected smile of delight (!) 
of the house, whose memory [ shall ever 


respect, was a gentleman of too good | 


sense to discourage a principle like this, 
and I hada slight imposition for the fault; 
of course I was lectured to make a better 
resistance against Cupid’s daris, being ad- 


The usher | 


compliment to his honour for speaking the 
truth! Not without considerable hesita- 
tion however, which, had it delayed the 
confession a few minutes later, should 
have sent the young hero to a hundred 
‘ Coventries !”’ 

In the middle of the volume we have 
an account of his life about town, and 
the companions with whom he associated. 
One of these, Mr. Arnold, is intended for 
‘a character,’”’—a chef-dauvre of dupli- 
city, moralizing, and black-leg-ism. If in 
the coarser materials the style of the 
Fieldings, Richardsons, and Smolletts, of 
the olden time be aimed at, this Arnold, 
with his prosing suavity, is doubtless a 
sorry perversion of the ‘Tremaine and 
Pelham school. We have not room for 
any of his long speeches, and can ouly 
mention that he is a swindler, with the 
assumed air of morality. It seems that 
our hero gains intelligence from a female, 
(he calls her “a lady of some celebrity,’’) 
that Arnold, with all his pretended friend- 
ship, has a concealed design against him, 
and an appointment is made at the 
opera (!) where the particulars are pro- 
mised to be given: 

“Tt may well be supposed IT kept my 
appointment at the opera punctually, nor 
was it long before the lady made her ap- 
pearance. What a rush of the blood; I 
almost trembled. ‘Now, said I, ‘for the 
tremendous secret.) My spirits were all 
wound up.  [ was nigh bursting with im- 
patience. ‘ And now, my dear, good girl,’ 
said I, as soon as she was seated, ‘ now 
tell me—pray keep me not in suspense -— 
how—— 

Softly, sir, you must permit me to 
tell my own story In my own way, which 
is of the methodical and slow; but, for 
mercy's sake, put off that wild oud anvious 
style of countenance; why, it cannot be 
my good tempered F ‘rederick. Heavens, 
how one may be deceived, you really 
frighten me. I[ assure you, you may 
compose yourself, for I have nothing very 
dreadful to relate to you. ‘That 1s be tter, 
but that has too much of the violent in it. 
But to begin :—now you jnust not inter- 
rupt me, for you know I dislike interrup- 
tion at all times; you must be a hearer, 
and of a very patient kind.” 

With this very clever preparative for a 
long unbroken tale, we have a narrative 
of seduction and dissipation, which might 
well put to the proof a hearer of the very 
most patient description. One passage 


_will show the general unfeeling tenor of 


monished of the folly of my passion ; but | 


I was richly paid for this lecture by a 
compliment to my honour, for my coming 
forward and telling the truth, and I was 


ever after mentioned by him as one whose | 


word and honour might be depended 
upon.” 
What is there to boast of here? 


A dently relied on his honour. 


the style :—* I will accuse him of no un- 
fair, unnanly, or villainous arts, nor need 
I; for when I acknowledge to you that I 
loved him, you can easily conceive that lit- 
tle persuasion was necessary to induce me to 
leave a home where I had been happy, and 
to elope with him. We were to have 
been immediately married, but the cere- 
mony was not performed, and I impru- 
It was then 





too late to repent, and to my shame I 
confess it, | had then but little inclination 
to sorrow for my ruin, for I was sincerely 
attached to him.” Mr. Wilding does not 
know what “sincere attachment ’ is, which 
can only truly exist in company with rc- 
spect. Let ‘him look to the German 
Prince's nice distinction between “the 
passion of love” and sincere attachment, 
which we have already noticed in another 
column. 


BURMESE WAR. 

Memoir of the Early Operations of the 
Burmese War. By HI. L. Maw, Lieut. 
R. N. Smith, Elder and Co. 


Rarunn out of date, perhaps, yet with 
much to recommend it to all who are at 
all interested in naval or military concerns: 
Lieutenant Maw, though properly belong- 
ing to the naval profession, was lent, on 
special service,’ to the army during the 
early stages of the war; and the present 
plain and unpretending narrative of facts, 
is the result of his own personal experi- 
ence by water and land, between the 11th 
of May, when the British expedition en- 
tered the river at Rangoon, and the 8th of 
August, when our author was disabled dur- 
ingan attack upon a stockade. Lieutenant 
Maw states, that he felt it * little less than 
aduty from the peculiar situation In which 
he was placed,” to enter on the present 
details, in order to do justice to the assist- 
ance of the naval service during the 
Burmese war, which had been but im- 
perfectly acknowledged, as well as to 
Colonel Snodgrass, whose work, as far as 
it relates to the military operations, he 
considers by far the best that has been 
published on the subject. 

Mr. Maw divides his narrative into 
three parts, the “ Circumstances which 
led to, and Preparations for War,” the 
“Karly Affairs,” and thirdly * the Nature 
of the Country, and Character and Re- 
sources of the Burmans.” The last por- 
tion is to us the most interesting, especially 
as Mr. Maw expresses an opinion that 
‘the Burmese war was one of those cases 
which have so disastrously proved the 
want of common geographical and politi- 
cal information,—for there can be little 
doubt, that had the governor-general pos- 
sessed a correct knowledge of the charac- 
ter and resources of the Burmans and their 
country, much of the expense and difti- 
culty of the war night have been avoided.” 
We therefore turn to this portion, and 
take a few passages relating to Burman 
warfare :— 

“ The Burman mode of Warfare appears 
to consist rather in starving their enemies, 
by surrounding them with circular lines of 
detached stockades, the area of which 
they gradually diminish, so as to cut them 
off, than in fighting battles in the field. 
The ‘y are extremely expert in building 
stockades, one capable of containing se- 
veral thousand men being thrown up in a 
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few days, and smaller ones in less time. 

“ During the war, the muskets and 
matchlocks were given to deer-shooters, 
who took deadly aim with a rest, but were 
not so good when moving. ‘The jingals 
were rusty iron tubes, that would carry 
from a pound to a pound and a half shot. 
A European would scarcely have ventured 
to fire one, lest it should burst; but the 
Burmans would plant them on the walls 
of stockades, or along roads, and fire them, 
loaded nearly tothe muzzle, with all kinds 
of pieces of iron, &c. and many of our 
men were knocked down by them. Their 
artillery was, upon the whole, inferior, 
although the "y had several brass euns. 
They sometimes made very tolerable prac 
tice, and I have seen their shots reach 
where ours would not. 

“ The Burmese War Bouts were described 


by ¢ Japtain Cox as the most respect table ; 


pet of the Burman emperor’s force, and 
ie informs us, that, at the time he visited 
Ava, the emperor could muster from two 
to three Sendeel of them. ‘Their dimen- 
sions vary, but those most commonly used 
pulled about fifty oars; their breadth was 
about a tenth part of their length, and 
they draw only a few inches water. Their 
tate of pulling was very fast—faster than 
any European boat. Contrary to our cus- 
tom, the post of honowr, or part for ac- 
commodation, was the stem, which was 
solid for several feet in length, and ; 
broad as any part of the boat. On this 

sat the cliiefy surrounded by his attend- 
ants; or here a gun was mounted for 
action. ‘The sterns curved, and rose to a 
considerable height, terminated by small 
hattens nailed across, so as, in some mea- 
sure, to represent the wings of a bird. 
This elevated stern was probably intended 
hot merely as an ornament, but to protect 
the crew when obliged to retreat. The 
bottoms of the war-boats were generally 
formed of the trunks of the largest teak 
trees, and the upper | works made of stout 
janks, each of which was the length 
rom where they joined the stem to ‘the 
rising curvature of the stern; above the 
gunnel there was frequently a wash streak 
inclining outwards; and over this wash 
streak were the ends of tholes for the oars, 
each thole terminating in a ball or knob, 
and the oars put through beckets. Thwarts 
were fixed at proper distances, but the 
crew sat rather aheviy: on the gunnel, 
and pulled with a timed stroke. The oars 
were short, with a broad blade, somewhat 
like paddles. 

* The Burmese Stockades, respecting 
which so much has been said, whilst so 
little appears generally to be known, va- 
ried from little more than breastworks to 
fortifications fifteen feet high, and which 
our shot frequently could not breach. 

‘“ When a bamboo stockade was to be 
erected, the space intended to be enclosed 
was marked out, and a small trench dug, 
in which bamboos, eight to ten inches in 
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diameter, and nine or ten feet high, were 
placed vertically, and close together. The 
small trench was then filled up, and the 
bamboo work strengthened by lashing 
others that were split, and placed 
lengthways to those that were vertical. 
Outside of this row more bamboos, as 
stout as could be got, were placed upright 
in a similar manner, excepting that, in- 
stead of a continued close line, about 
three were placed together, a space, which 
would have admitted three more, left, 
and again three others placed, and so 
proceeding along, or round the works. 
The vacant spaces in the higher row, thus 
forming port holes above the lower row, 
through which the garrison could fire, 
standing under cover of the higher bam- 
boos. On the top of the higher bamboos, 
some that were slightly split were placed 
lengthways over the vertical ends, and the 
whole additionally secured by lashings 
and inclined supports from the inside. 
‘When the bamboo work was finished, 
or rather, perhaps, whilst it was going on, 
for the Burmans were not people who lost 
time on such occasions, a broad deep 
trench was dug a few feet inside of the 
wall, and the earth thrown wp, so as to 
form an embankment against the wall, 
generally in the shape of two high steps 
or small terraces; the upper part of this 
embankment was usually five or six feet 
high, and it formed not only eftective 
shelter against artiliery, but was the plat- 
form on which the jingals and great guns 
were mounted, and on which ” the mus- 
quetecrs or matchlock-men stood, to fire 
as the British troops advanced. Bar- 
racks, built of the smaller parts of bam- 
boos, and thatched with their leaves, 
were built round the stockade inside the 
trench, so that the men lived at their 
posts. A pagoda was frequently inclosed, 
and the Burman engineers generally took 
care to have a jungle in the rear of their 
positions, so as to cover a retreat, which 
was easily effected by means of the em- 
bankment on the inside, although it was 
not so easy for the British forces to cet 
in from the outside. Heavy pieces of 
timber—trunks of trees—were frequently 
suspended from the top of the works, in 
order to be cut away upon assailants in 
attempts to storm :—rows of posts and 
rails, and abattis, were placed outside. 
“ The most formidable fire-raj/ts | saw, 
were those sent down on the cruizers 
and eun-brig when in advance. Pieces 
of timber and bamboos were placed across 
each other, much in the manner that 
planks are usually packed in timber-yards, 
forming squres of ten or twelve feet each. 
On these squares or platforms, piles of 
firewood were laid, and jars of petrolium, 
or naptha, fixed, with other combustibles. 
Several squares, perhaps twenty, were 
lashed loosely together, one before an- 
other, in a line; and the lashings being 
under water w ould not burn, whilst they 





acted as hinges for the whole to work 
upon. Large canoes, and on other occa- 
sions river vessels, filled with combusti- 
bles, being attached to the rafts, not only 
added to the probable effects by fire, but, 
from their weight and the power of the 
current acting upon them, there was a 
chance of the vessels they might have 
‘aught, drifting from their anchors, and 
thus tending to the destruction of others 
by becoming themselves fire-rafts.”’ 

Mr. Maw adds a few observations on 
the lately-threatened invasion of British 
India by Russia, which he considers ra- 
ther an improbable speculation, conclud- 
ing, that, “if the Russians think of going 
to Caleutta, we may think of visiting St. 
Petersburgh." 


— ee - — 


BOYISH V ICISITU DES. 


Probation, and other Tales; by the author 
“* Selwyn i in Search of a Daughter,”’ 
&e. Black, Edinburgh; Longman, 
London. 

‘T'nts is the story of a life fuller of variety, 
both of accident and colouring, than most 
men’s lives, and with ample scope and 
verge enough for half a dozen ordinary 
mortals. Our hero is born in the East 
Indies, where poverty and unhappiness 
had driven his father to accept an appoint- 
ment in the military service; but where 
the climate and the arduousness of his field 
duties so alarmingly impaired his health, 
that removal to a colder country became 
indispensible. What follows is novel and 
amusing : 

‘Jt is astonishing how distinct a re- 
membranee IT retain of our arrival in 
America; but it is because the transition 
to it from the land of my birth and child- 
hood was so complete and startling. In 
Tudia, I had grown up beneath a burning 
sky, surrounded by tropical images and 
productions; tended by a strange-looking 
but familiar black nurse, and my childish 
wishes anticipated by a crowd of indolent 
but obsequious coolies and palanquin 
boys. Like them, I ran about almost 
unencumbered by clothing, and waited 
impatiently for the cool hours of ev ening, 
to play in the dark and shady verandah, 
ere I sank to sleep beneath hardly any 
other covering than the mosquito curtains 
of my little cot. My mother I only knew 
as dressed in delicate muslin wrappers, 
and my father I seldom saw but in the 
slight nankeen or cotton jacket, appro- 
priated to home and comfort. I had 
never heard any sound ruder than the 
respectful salam from domestics, or the 
monotonous chant of the native bearers. 
I thought all in the world, except papa 
and mama and a few more, were black, 
and wore turbans, and that it was spe- 
cially designed for my ecaprice and con- 
venience. 

“ The first revolution in my ideas took 
place in the ship, where I saw that every 
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hody was white except one old negro 
cook, and evidently perceived, with child- 
ish mortification, that my accommodation 
formed a very anal part of thei ‘ir business. 
There was no diminution of tenderness, 
for my mother was now my nurse, but I 
missed the long stories of ‘the old Ayah, 
and my mother looked so grave and sor- 





rowful when I was naughty, that one of 


the favourite pastimes of Indian children 
was wofully abridged. Then the noise 
and swearing of the sailors, and the groaus 
and creakings of the vessel, and the rat- 


tling of the pump chains, and the dash of 


the’ waves against my little crib, all were 
so different from the quiet lonely bunga- 
low, with its chirping orash: oppers, and 
the light murmur of its ov verhi inging palms. 
The only thing I could claim kindred with 
on board, was a goat; and I tried to fancy 
it the same which had been reared from 
a kid, and fed tame in my father’s com- 
pound. But our goat was white, and 
sleek and silky, and the marine v -aviety 
Was dingy and coarse, and matted with 
tar; our’s was gentle and sportive—this 
the sailors had taught to be mischievous 
and troublesome. 

‘ By degrees the weather grew colder ; 
and one morning when my careful mother 
had covered me during my sleep with a 
blanket, I awoke fancying I had the 
- for a bedfellow. My father began 

» pace the deck in a long warm great- 
pe and my mother to repli ice her deli- 

cate India shawl with a furred pelisse ; 
but | in spite of the efforts of both to pre- 
pare me for cold and winter, [I shall never 
forget the surprise I felt, when on landing 
at New York. I saw leafless trees, and 
hills all covered with snow. 

‘The dingy brick houses, and crowded 
streets seemed to me inexpressibly ugly ; 
and when we got to the hotel or tavern 
where we were to take up our abode, | 
thought the people sO rude, because they 
never made the * salam’ to us, Peete prt us 
into a dark nasty little room, that looked 
out wpon nothing but dead w: alls When 
we welt to dinner, lL was frightened at 
the munber of strangers, who all stared, 
and some of them laughed at me, and 
there was no curry and rice at table, and 
I saw mama could not eat much, any 
more than myself. 
our own in a day or two; but it was 
smaller, and far worse than the hotel, and 
the old woman who came to cook for us, 
and be our only servant, was very cross 
to me, and rude to my mother, ‘and I 
remember once told her, when mildly 
reproved for it, ‘ not to Suppose she was 
talking to a beggarly nigger.’ Oh how 
often 7 wished the old Ayah, and the 
maty-boys, and the masolgies, and the 
palanquin bearers, back again.’ 

On their passage to E nigh and the vessel 
is wrecked, and all on board are supposed 
to be lost with the exception of little 
Edmund and honest Jack, who saved his 





We vot a house of 





life. 
cottage : 
“God bless you for a kind-hearted 
fellow as you are!’ exclaimed Kate, wiping 
away with her apron a big drop from her 
own eye that mingled on my cheek, with 
mine —‘ and you too, my little man! 
you're welcome to a bite and sup with the 
children till we find out vour friends, and 
in the mean time I’m sure you want sadly 
to be put tobed!’ ‘lw ant my mother,’ 
sobbed I,’ shrinking from hands so differ- 
ent from the delicate ones by which [ had 
so long been tended—*‘ Your mother is in 
heaven, my pretty child, ’ said Kate, 
soothingly, ‘and if you're a = boy and 
go to sleep, you will see he * by and by. 
“It is my Father who is in "heaven, an- 


—_—_— 


swered I, reminded by the expression of 


my infant prayer. * Lord love ye, little 
innocent!’ exclaimed Jack, ‘I doubt what 
you say is even but too true, let alone the 
Father of us all, that you speak of. There 
was a thin tall ge mtleman on board, who 
was often playing with this ehild, and 
he's gone too, sure enough! Do you 
know your papa’s name, little hoy?’ *] 
am called Edmund, after papa,’ answered 
1, —Edmund Meredith, and lin going 
to see grandpapa in London.’ T could 
say no more, even had my infant know- 
ledge not been exhausted; for, worn out 
with grief and fatigue 
to sleep. 

At length, however, “ Kate, alarmed at 
the increase of appetite occasioned by the 
keen air of England in the little gentle- 
man, packs off her Jack with our hero 
in search of Mr. Meredith, of Fenehurch 
Street, London. 

“Tt were hard sav which was least 
qualified, he or I, to find our way in Lon- 
don. We were both often near lost; I by 
being rode over, while Jack stared in at 
shop windows ; aa he by strolling into 
every public- Santas where he spied a blue 
jacket, to tell the wonderful story of him- 
self and little master. We reached Fen- 
church Street at last, and knocked at the 
door of a large dingy-looking house, ren- 
dered doubly dismal by nearly all its 
windows being shut up. After any vain 
atte ey s to get in, our Impatient efforts at 
length brought down a deaf old woman, 
who, (cautiously keeping the chained 
door no. farther open than sufticed to 
protrude her thin sharp visage,) bawled 
out that Mr. Meredith was dead and 
buried, and shut it in our faces. What 
was to be done now? At a neighbouring 
shop, Jack learned that the widow was 
gone to the sea-side somewhere for the 
summer; and as it was getting dark, and 
we had both had enough of London, there 
was nothing for it but to hail the first 
Kentish siage, and get on the top of it to 


vo home igain. 


«e . child must go to the parish !’ 
was K.ie’s first exclamation on seeing 


me again. But somehow, she could never 


! soon cried myself 





= = ial 
Jack takes the infant to his wife's | find in her heart to send me there; and 
| Jack got his wages from his owners, and 


a subscription was made in the village to 
clothe me—and as for the ‘ bite and sup,’ 
as she called it, ‘1 was welcome to that.’ 

‘‘ But what would my poor mother have 
said to see the darling of her heart grow. 
ing up a wild neglected blackguard in the 
outskirts of a sea-port town! The oaths 
of the sailors, which had appeared to me 
so dreadful when I first went to sea, [ 
could now hear unmoved, even from the 
lips of childhood, (though something 
within forbade me ever to echo them;) 
and the hymns, which it was her pride to 
teach me to repeat, were exchanged for 
snatches of idle ballads which I learned 
at the ale-house windows! 

* These, L soon found, might be turned 
to account; as well as a flexibility of spine 
and limbs pec uliar, I believe, to Indian 
children. ‘There was, about a mile from 
my present abode, on the direct road to a 
celebrated bathing place, a very ste« »p hill; 
the passage of quality over which scldom 
failed to be annoyed by groups of young 
sters like myself, throwing nose gaya, 
singing, or tumbling, (as their bent might 
chance to be,) to extort an ill-bestowed 
halfpenny. In all branches of this idle 
vocation, | soon became an adept; and I 
fear the hatfuls of halfpence thus earned, 
tended more to reconcile Kate to my 
protracted stay, than the humanity, in 
which she was not deficient. 

“* My tumbling was really so wonder- 
ful, that travellers, even while they dis- 
approved, often stopped to admire it; and 
I redoubled my efforts to excite fresh 
applause. Twas one day stimulated by 
the sight of a carriage and four, contain- 
Ing only ladies, (as from gentlemen’ I 
seldom got any thing but reproofs,) to 
attempt some unusual feats. IT threw 
myself before the horses with reckless 
daring, (always trusting to my own agility 
to outstrip them.) and rege irdless of cries 
to desist, from the alarmed ladies, who 
had, by indisereet previous liberality, 
spurred on my present rashness, | made 
a somerset, intended to ec: arry me clear 
across the road, but fell short, under the 
very feet of the leaders, whom the post- 
boy, an urchin little bigger than myself, 
was unable to pull up. 

‘* Providence, which had once miraeue 
lously preserved, still watched over me. 
Stunned, but not materially injured, I 
was drawn from my perilous situation, and 
placed, nearly insensible, in the carriage 
beside the two ladies; whose deep mourn- 
ing dresses were soon stained with the 
blood that trickled profusely from a wound 
inflicted, not by a horse’s hoof, for that 
would probably have been mor tal, ) but a 
sharp stone on which I had lighted just 
above the eye. 

“The smelling-bottles with which the 
carriage was well stored, soon brought me 
to myself, and I quite well remember a 
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childish feeling of delight in once more 


finding myself seated on the knee of a 
person, who in dress and figure at least 
resembled my mother. ‘Thank God, he 
revives, Eleanor!’ exclaimed the other 
and elder lady, whose close black bonnet 
almost hid her face. ‘What a beautiful 
creature it is! and so near lost in every 
sense of the word! God forgive me for 
the hand I narrowly missed having in his 
death,—I must try and make it up to 
him !’ 

“¢* Where do you live, little man?’ 
asked the younger lady. ‘At the white 
house down yonde x, at Jack Norton’s.’ 
‘Is your father at sea, that he lets his boy 
run into danger and mischief sof” * My 
father’s dead and my mother, and grand- 
papa too—I'm nobody ‘sboy.’ ‘An orphan 
too! poor thing!’ exclaimed the old lady, 
‘what a lucky accident! but we must 
hear more at Jack Norton’s.’ 

“The astonishment of Kate when a 
fine carriage stopped at her door, contain- 
ing two ladies, and her bloody foster- 
child, may be easily imagined. ‘To their 
mild hints that even an orphan might 
have been better trained and cared for, 
she indignantly replied—‘ More shame to 
them that should ask after him, and 
don’t! The boy’s well born, and come of 
rich people ; and though they say old 
Meredith is gone to his inaster Old Nick, 
he could not take his money, that ought 
to be this poor child’s, with him ? ’ 

“ «Meredith! exclaimed both ladies 
in a breath.—I spare the reader the éclair- 
cissement which followed. The widow of 
my grandfather, a well-meaning and 
warm-hearted, though cold-mannered 
woman, shed tears of unwonted feeling 
over his orphan heir; and rejoiced that 
she had at length found one, on whom 
the burdensome accumulations of two 
penurious lives might legitimately centre. 

“ It was not till I crossed the threshold 
of the white house, that 1 felt how un- 
consciously I loved Kate and the children. 
i turned back even from the fine carriage 
and impatient nags, to give another kiss 
to Mammy Norton; and transfer to my 
favourite playfellow, Bill, the silver six- 

vence Which had nearly cost me my life. 

More substantial testimonials of gratitude 
were not forgotten by my new protectress, 
including schooling for all the sturdy 
vagabonds—and I was once more lifted 
into the carriage.” 

It will be seen that this narrative is 
written in a plain and agreeable strain ; 
sometimes it is rather tedious and long- 
winded, but that is not often the case. 
On the whole this work is one of great 
merit, and will be read with pleasure and 
entertainment. 





———— 
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LANDE RS’ TRAVELS. 
Family Library. 3 vols. Murray 


Tue public will be obliged to Mr. Murray 
printing these narratives, so interest- 





ing to all patriotic and intelligent men, in 
the cheap edition of his Family Library. 
We are unable this week to enter into 
any lengthened detail of the matters com- 
prised in the present volumes, and we 
shall, therefore, prefer deferring our re- 
marks till after further perusal. In a 
former number, it will be recollected, we 
presented our readers with a_ graphic 
sketch of the travellers’ nocturnal descent 
of the river Niger, and we must this 
week find room for another isolated pas- 
sage, relating to our authors’ interview 
with the sable monarch of the Dark Water, 
one of the many royal presentations they 
had to undergo :— 

‘So early as five o'clock in the morn- 
ing our canoes were loaded, and having 
breakfasted on a slice of yam, we were 
fully prepared to quit the island. But as 
it was not deemed either politic or proper 
to go away till the arrival of the great 
King of the Dark Water, who was hourly 
expecte d, and who might be inclined to 
construe our departure into contempt, we 
consented to await his coming, ‘Though 
we have been exposed to a thousand nui- 
sances, and all manner of inconveniences, 
and are pretty well reconciled to them all, 
yet rather than remain in a close black 
hut full of men, whose garments are gene- 
rally covered with vermin, and ré arely, if 
ever, cleaned, and who make it a common 
practice to sit on the mat whereon we 
sleep; rather than do this, we stepped 


into our canoes, and having pushed off 


from the land, we waited the islander’s 
arrival under the branches of a large tree, 
at a little distance from the town. 

‘‘ Between nine and ten, A.M., we 
heard a number of men singing, and keep- 
ing time to the motion of many paddles, 
but we could see no one. However, in a 
very few minutes, a canoe, which was 
paddled by a few men only, came in sight, 
and we knew by this that the Water King 
was approaching. It was instantly fol- 
lowed by another, and much larger one, 
propelled by above twenty very fine young 
men. whose voiees we had been listening 
to just before, and who were still continu- 
ing their song. ‘Their music was slower, 
but very similar to that which may be 


heard on many parts of the western 
coast. The King of the Dark Water was 


with them. As the canoe drew nearer, 
we were not only surprised at its extra- 
ordinary length and uncommon neatness, 


but likewise at the unusual display of 


pomp and show which we observed in her. 
In the centre a mat awning was erected, 
which was variously decorated, and on the 
front of it hung a large piece of scarlet 
cloth, ornamented with bits of gold lace 
stitched on different parts of it. In the 
bow of the canoe were three or four little 
boys, of equal size, who were clad with 
neatness and propriety; and in the stern 
sat a number of comely-looking musicians, 
consisting of several drummers and a 





trumpeter, whilst the young men who had 
the management of the boat were not 
inferior to their companions either in 
decency of apparel or respectability of 
appearance. ‘They all looked in fact ex- 
tremely well. 

“As soon as this canoe arrived at the 
landing-place, the Water King came out 
from beneath the awning, and, followed 
by the musicians and a suite of attendants, 
walked to the hut wherein all public mat- 
ters are transacted, and whither, in a few 
minutes, we ourselves were desired to 
repair. The chief of the island, with his 
elders and the more respectable of the 
people, were seated, on our entrance, on 
each side of their important visitor; and 
my brother and I, as a mark of distinction, 
were invited to place ourselves in front of 
him. When the usual compliments had 
passed on both sides, he informed us, with 
much solemnity, of his rank and title; 
he then alluded to the cause of his 
coming, which he said was to do us 
honour, and repeated what had previously 
been told us by the king’s son. This 
being done, he presented us with a pot of 
excellent honey, and two thousand cow- 
ries in money, besides a large quantity of 
goora nuts, which are cultivated in the 
country, and which are held in so great 
esteem that the opulent and powerful 
alone have the means of procuring them. 
Having nothing further to say or do, we 
shook hands with his sable majesty, whose 
name is Suliken Rouah, expressed our 
acknowledgements for his handsome pre- 
sent, and returned to our boats. 

“The King of the Dark Water is a 
fine-looking man, well stricken in years; 
his skin as black as a coal; his features 
are coarse but benevolent, and his stature 
advantageous and commanding. He was 
dressed in a full bornouse, or Arab cloak, 
of inferior blue cloth, underneath which 
was a variegated tobe, made of figured 
satin, country cloth, and crimson silk 
damask, all patched together ; he likewise 
wore a cap of red cloth, Haussa trousers, 
and sandals of coloured leather. ‘Two 
pretty little boys, about ten years of age, 
and of equal size, and who acted in capa- 
city of pages, followed him into the hut. 
Their clothing was neat and becoming, 
and their persons nicely clean; each of 
them was furnished with an ornamented 
cow's tail, and they stood one on his right 
hand and the other on his left, to brush 
away flies and other insects from his per- 
son, and supply him with goora-nuts and 
tobacco. The king was also accompanied 
by six of his wives, fine handsome jet- 
black girls, dressed in neat country caps, 
edged with red silk. Native clothes, made 
of cotton and silk, were fastened round 
their waists, beneath which they wore a 
sort of short frock. The usual custom of 
staining their fingers and toe-nails with 
henna appears to be general among them; 
their wrists were ornamented with neat 
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silver bracelets, and their necks with coral 
necklaces. To such a man as the ‘ Water 
King,’ with such a suite and such a title, 
the greatest honour is expected to be paid, 
and we, therefore, showed our respect by 
saluting him with a discharge from two or 
three muskets.”’ 

Messrs. Lander had the honour of an 
interview with his majesty the other day, 
when they presented a copy of their 
printed tour. Mr. Richard Lander, as 
our readers have doubtless heard, is pre- 
paring for another expedition over the 
same ground, to set out, we believe, in 
May, in a steam vessel from Liv erpool, 
by which conveyance also he is expected 
to return to England in the autumn. We 
sincerely wish him that good success and 
happy issue, his intelligence, integrity, 
and intrepidity so richly deserve. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Gleig’s exultation at 
the untimely death of Wolfe “on the plain 
of glory,” and the arguments he uses to 
prove the miserable ‘state of that hero 
whom fate allows to survive his triumph, 
and carry his honour from the field upon 
his living brow; notwithstanding ’alstaff’s 
declaration that honour cannot live with 
the living, we trust that with Mr. Lander 
the case may be different, and that he 
may be one day permitted to enjoy at 
home the laurels and the experience he 
has acquired by dint of labour and _ per- 
severance abroad. 


MISS KEMBLE’S TRAGEDY. 
Francis the First: an Historical Drama. 
By Frances Ann Kemble. Murray. 
Miss Kemste is a young lady of quick- 





ness and parts ;—as an actress, she is of 


the true “‘ Kemble school,” displaying 
considerable talent and more study, with 
very little creative and unacquired genius. 
As an authoress, to judge from the per- 
formance before us, we must consider her 
in the same light of merit. Miss Kemble 
has evidently read long, industriously, 
and variously, among the ancient store- 
houses of dramatic writing, imbibing, 
with a remarkably happy address, the 
stage trickery and the quaintness of verse 
which are their outward characteristics. 
She has also retained a confused medley 
of “ideas” from the same _ fruitful 
sources, which are here in slight mas- 
querade huddled together. We do not 
speak disrespectfully_ of our fair authoress 
nor her work, when we thus plainly and 
bluntly state our opinion, that “ Francis 
the First’’ is not an original production. 
To particularize individual instances as 
illustrative of this remark, where almost 
every speech might have an equal claim 
with the rest, would be a task both invi- 
duous and troublesome, we shall, there- 
fore, pass on to other considerations. 

The great fault in this tragedy, both as 
a reading and an acting piece, is a fatal 
one, want of interest. ‘To look at it care- 
lessly, one should think there were plots 





enough, characters enough, and accidents 
in plenty to ensure a very stirring per- 
formance; but, alas! the plots are too nu- 
merous by half, and want weight, con- 
sistency, ‘and continuity ; the characters 
are as plentiful as the plots, but sadly de- 
ficient in all that should individualize 
them, and give us a personal interest in 
their several concerns. Most of them 
have no characteristic distinction what- 
ever, and walk about with long and la- 
borious speeches in their mouths, full of 
‘‘ wise saws and modern instances,” with- 
out any appearance of gusto in what they 
are doomed to discourse of. This is too 
often the case with young authors, who 
think it always necessary to scrape toge- 
ther as many “ideas” as possible, and 
then to hammer wl out as widely a 
their ingenuity will enable them. Take, 
for instance, the morning salutation of 
Laval to Frangoise, who unexpectedly 
enters :-— 
“ Lady, you're welcome as the joyous sun, 
And gentle summer airs, that after storms, 
Come wafting all the sweets of fallen blos- 
soms 
Through the thick foliage ; whose green arms 
shake off, 
In gratitude, their showers of diamond Crops, 
And bow to the reviving freshness.” 

Now, what lover being at all within 
reach of his senses, would stop to trou- 
ble his mistress with this long botanical 
and aerological detail? Shakspeare, and 
all the best of our dramatic poets, will 
now and then put a pretty speech about 
rising suns and blowing roses, into a lo- 
ver’s mouth, but it will be, or seem to be, 
the spontaneous effusion of a heart over- 
flowing with delight and adiniration ;—it 
will gush forth in one smooth, unhalting 


current to the end, and not load itself 


with parenthesis and explanation. We 
content ourselves with this one instance, 
though there are plenty more where long 
and “difficult speeches result from the 
want of ability to be shorter and more 
simple. It will be readily supposed, 
therefore, that the dialogues are none of 
the most enlivening,—long, prosy, and 
devoid of point, and often, as in the case 
of the second characters, almost puerile 
in their insipidity. 
this, all the love speeches, the greater 
part of the sentimental and moral dis- 
courses, and every foolish word uttered 
by the court-fool, Triboulet, whose dying 
speech (which is cut out, by the bye,) is 
the best thing put into, or out of, his 
mouth. 

As to the general character of the pre- 
sent tragedy, we should say that Miss 
Kemble had been decide dly unfortunate 
in her selection. She has chosen the un- 
amiable materials of mortal frailty for the 
impulse of her action, and we do not pay 
her, we should hope, an unwelcome com- 
pliment when we assert, that neither the 
delicate nature of her sex, nor the expe- 


Take, in proof of 





rience she can have had in the world, 
have at all fitted her for the complete ex- 
ecution of her unwelcome task. Her 
characters are wicked and foolish enough, 
but want that greatness crime and folly, 
which none but a great mind and an 
experienced hand can grapple with. In 
this again we have another proof of Miss 
Kemble’s imitative and second-hand style. 
Her chief points may all be traced to their 
several origins, without much trouble, by 
one at all versed in dramatic literature. 
One of the most effective and ably- 
wrought scenes is that in the first act, 
where the Queen Mother declares her love 
to Bourbon and is refused. We shall quote 
the principal passage ;—Bourbon is show- 
ing some displeasure at having been so 
suddenly and unaccountably recalled from 
his command in Italy, when the dialogue 
proceeds as under :— 
“ QUEEN. 
Oh, sir, the King’s advisers— 
BOURBON. 
The king should hearken less to false advice, 
And more to honest service, madam. 
QUEEN. 
(Aside )—Ha! 
Now is the bridle thrown upon the steed 5 
That word, that one unguarded word, shall 
make 
My victory, or thy perdition sure! 
(Aloud )—I pass you that, my lord, you are 
too hot— 
And now that I have curb’d all proud re- 
spects 
In kind indulgence of your hasty spleen, 
Hear me : what if ([ will repeat the question) 
’Stead of ingratitude or envy, motives 
With which you seem full well contented, 
Being the spring of this your swift return, 
Your quick preferment, and increase of glory 
ifad been alone consulted ? 
BOURBON. 
How so, madam ? 
QUEEN. 
Ever too rash in your belief, my lord, 
You run before the truth—you've followers, 
Eager and zealous partisans you have ; 
Think you it is impossible some friend 
May haply have contriv’d this prompt recall, 
To bring you nearer to acourt, where you 
May tind paths unexplor’d as yet, in which 
Ambition might discover such a prize, 
As were worth winning ? 
BOURBON. 
I would have you know 
De Bourbon storms, and does not steal his 
honours ; 
And though your highness thinks I am am- 
bitious, 
(And rightly thinks) I am not so ambitious 
Ever to beg rewards that I can wins— 
No man shall call me debtor to his tongue. 
QUEEN (rising. ) 
Tis proudly spoken; nobly too—but what, 
What if a woman’s hand were to bestow 
Upon the Duke de Bourbon such bigh ho- 
nours, 
To raise him to such state, that grasping 
man, 
E’en in his wildest thoughts of mad ambition, 
Ne’er dreamt of a more glorious pinnacle ? 
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BOURBON. 
I'd kiss the lady’s band, an she were fair. 
But if this world fill’d up the universe,— 
If it could gather all the light that lives 
In every other star or sun, or world ; 
If kings could be my subjects, and that I 
Could call such pow’r and such a world my 
I would not take it from a woman's hand. 
Fame is my mistress, madam, and my sword 
The only friend I ever wooed her with. 
I hate all honours smelling of the distaff, 
And, by this light, would as lief wear a 
spindle 
Hung round my neck, as thank a lady’s 
hand 
For any favour greater than a kiss.— 


QUEEN. 
And how, if such a woman loved you,—-how 
If, while sbe crown’d your proud ambition, 
she 
Could crown ler own ungovernable passion, 
And felt that all this earth possess’d, and she 
Could give, were all too little for your love ? 
Oh, good my lord! there may be such a 
woman. 
BOURBON (aside. ) 
Amazement! can it be, sweet Margarct— 
That she has read our love ?>—impossible !— 
and yet— 
That lip ne’er wore so sweet a smile !—it is, 
That look is pardon and acceptance ! (aloud) 
—spesk. (Ie falls at the QUEEN’s feet. 
Madam, in pity speak but one word more,— 
Who is that woman? 
QUEEN (throwing off her veil. ) 
Iam that woman! 
BOURBON (starling up. ) 
You, by the holy mass! I scorn your prof- 
fers;— 
Is there no crimson blush to tell of fame 
And shiinking womanhood! Qh shame! 
shame! shame! 

( The QUEEN remains clasping her hands to 
her temples, while DE BourBON walks 
hastily up and down ; after a long pause 
the QUEEN speaks. ) 


QUEEN. 
What ho! Marlon! St. Evreux ! 
Enter two Gentlemen. 
Summon my confessor! (Mareunt.) —And 
now, my lord, 
| know not how your memory serves you ; 
Mine fails not me—Ilf I remember well, 
You made some mention of the King but 
now— 
No matter—we will speak of that anon.— 


Enter GONZALES. 
Sir, we have business with this holy father; 
You may retire. 
BOURBON. 
Confusion ! 
QUEEN. 
Are we obeyed? 
BOURBON (aside. ) 
Oh Margaret !—for thee! for thy dear sake! 
{ Rushes out. The QUEEN sinks into a chair. 
QUEEN. 
Refus’d and scorn’d! Infamy !—the word 
chokes me !— 
How now! why stand’st thou gazing at me 
thus /— 
GONZALES. 
I wait your highness’ pleasure.” 





Miss Kemble’s tragedy is certainly pos- 

sessed of very considerable merit, and 
deserved to be accepted and produced, 
with the success that has attended it, at 
Covent Garden Theatre. Many tragedies 
equally good, and not a few immez asurably 
better, both in conception and execution, 
have been, season after season, returned 
to their anonymous authors by the very 
management which has selected her's for 
performance, and we doubt not but Fran- 
cis the First would have shared the similar 
fate of rejection, had it been sent in a 
modest blank cover to the theatre. Why, 
then, is this partiality, this invidious se- 
lection, this borough-mongering in ae 
ture permitted, and how long shall ; 
patent be vested in unfair cr sheaeaiies 
incompetent hands for the ad. lb. exclusion 
of genius from the stage,—one of its most 
legitimate fields of action? All we can 
say is, that if after the success that has 
attende d‘ Miss Fanny Kemble’s tragedy,’ 
a dozen better are not forthwith accepted, 
and successively produced,—the actors, or 
the public their masters, will be much to 
blame. 


TUDAS MARRIAGES. 

Captain Harkness’s Neilgherry 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

We have already hinted at the peculiar 


——a7 


fills, 


marriage laws of the aboriginal tribes of 


the Neilgherry Hills or Blue Mountains: 

-the following singular narrative is the 
circumstantial history of Pinpurz Kutan, 
as relates to his matrimonial transae- 
tions :— 

“ T was not seven years old, when my 
father, taking a child’s garment, in value 
about a quarter of a rupee, and selecting 
one of the best of our herd, desired me 
to accompany him to the morrt of Kinort. 
This Kinori had, a month or two before, 
a daughter born to him. Soon after we 
had arrived at the morrt, it being under- 
stood that Kinori gladly consented to the 
propositions which had been made by my 
father, I was directed to bow inyself down, 
aud in the presence of the whole family 
to ask his foot. This I did, and touching 
it with my forehead, the buffaloe and the 
garment were presented him, and I was 
considered to be aftianced to his daughter. 
We remained there for some days, during 
which period it was agreed upon, what 
number of kine I was to receive in dower, 
on my intended spouse coming of age, 
and we again set out to return to our own 
morrt. I had no brothers, or they also 
would have been aftianced to my intend- 
ed, as this was part of the agreement, in 
case of my father having any more sons 
born to him. In this case Kinori’s daugh- 
ter would have been wife to us in sueces- 
sion as we arrived at manhood, and we 
should have formed one united family,— 
the supreme authority, however, still rest- 
ing with me. ‘The next year, my father 
presented to my intended bride; a gare 





ment, double in value to the first which 
he had presented, and in each succeeding 
year, one proportionately increasing in 
value. We also sacrificed a buftaloe, and 
presented a kutch* on every occasion of a 
death among any of the relations of my 
intended’s family, and one also at their 
obse quies. In case of any accident of the 
kind in our family, we expected the same 
to be observed towards us, except the 
presenting of the kutch, from which my 
bride’s father was exempted on account of 
the dower he had to give with her, which 
would greatly exceed in amount any eXx- 
pense which I could be to my father. 

My father died, and when I had attained 
man’s estate, I was not pleased with my 
betrothed ; and presenting her father with 
three kine, the contract was by mutual 
consent dissolved. Had the reverse been 
the case, and the bride or her father had 
declined to allow of consummation, I 
could have claimed of the latter a fine 
equal to fifty kine; and till this fine was 
paid, the former could not marry any 
other. Freed from my contract with my 
first bride, I sought to affiance myself in 
a manner more to my own inclinations, 
and wishing to be connected with the fa- 
mily of my present wife, Pilluvani, who 
was then only six years of age, I spoke 
to her father, and ‘obtaining hie consent, 

prese nted her a garment in value, accord- 
ing to her age, of about a rupee and a 
half,} and a mileh buffaloe. I continued 
to present her with a garment every suc- 
ceeding year; and on the occurrence of 
a death among any of the relations of her 
family, and at the obsequies, I always 
sacrificed a buffaloe, and presented the 
kutch. Pilluvani was afterwards betrothed 
to two others, Khakhood, and ‘Tumbut. 
When she had arrived at a certain age, 

and had for eight days been living with 
one of her female friends in a dwelling 
separate from those of the family, intima- 
tion was sent to me, and I went to her 
father’s morrt, that is, Kerjwan’s, her 
second father, the first one being dead. 
I was feasted and bedded; and after a few 
days, Kerjwan, laying on his hands, gave 
us his blessing, and | returned with my 
wife to my own morrt, receiving with her 
in dower, four buffaloe kine: her father 

also presented to her, on this occasion, a 
pair of ear-rings, a pair of armlets, a 
necklace, a brazen salver, and five ru- 
pees. 

“ Now, according to our customs, Pillu- 
Vani was to pass the first month with me, 
the second with Khakhood, and the third 
with Tumbut ; and the two latter, waiting 
in succession on the father-in-law, were 
to ask his blessing, and claim their privi- 


a a tree — — ——— 


* A part of their raiment, generally 5 at 
present, a piece of dyed or printed cotton. 

t The value of these federal presents, 
vary according to the circumstances of the 
parties, 
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lege in right. J was to give her raiment 
the first year, Khakhood the second, and 
Tumbut the third. I had the option of 
claiming the three first children, Khak- 
hood the second three, and ‘Tumbut the 
third three; when the option again re- 
volved tome. It was my place to go to 
her father two or three months prior to the 
birth of a child, and delivering to him a 
small piece of wood, which we call a billu, 
to claim the for theoming infant, whether 
male or female, and acknowledge before 
him and his relations that I would protect 
and nourish it; and that, whatever might 
happen, I allowed this to be in satisfac- 
tion of one of my claims. On this ocea- 
sion also, I was to present him either five 
or ten rupees, and in return he was to al- 
low me to select, if I presented him five 
rupees, three ; if ten rupees, six, of the 
best kine of his herd. If the child proved 
a boy, he would have to present me with 
a heifer, and another one also on the birth 
of each son, ‘but not on the birth of a 
daughter, as it is supposed she will soon 
be betrothed, and that a fortune will ac- 
crue to her in that way. 

“After the third birth, the same observ- 
ance and privilege would have fallen to 


Khakhood and Tumbut suce essively, or if 


I chose to give up any of my rights, the 
two latter would successively have had 
choice of adoption, &c. &e. We all three 
should have been equally bound to pro- 
tect the whole of the children, to marry, 
and to give them in marriage; but the 
superior authority would always have 
rested with me. 

“The case of Pilluvani and myself, how- 
ever, Was at variance with this custom. 
We were very fond of one another, and 
determined not to separate. I offered to 
pay the usual fines, but the other party 
would not accept of them. I had been 
unfortunate. A murrain had attacked 
my herd; the greater part of Korrorr, 
and which belonged to my fathers, had 
been forsaken by the Marvs and Cuvs, 
from the oppression of some of their rulers, 
and from being a leading man among my 
own people, I was now reduced, but 
principally by the oppression of my wife's 
relations, to comparative poverty.” 


a 
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MONSTERS 
NOT MENTIONED BY LINN EUS. 
(From Mr. Bell’s “ Old Portfolio.” ) 
The Fashionable - Matron -Monster— is 
a very formidable and imposing animal. 
Her a awving-room is the most splendid 
that was ever protected from the vulgar 
glare of day by glowingly-painted window- 
blinds. ‘The foot sinks into the softness 
of her rich and velvety carpet as into a 
bed of moss. Her tables, of dark maho- 
gany, or burnished rose or elmwood, re- 
flect the carved ceiling in their massy 
mirrors. She sits upon the splendour of 
her crimson ottoman, and bestows the 


indubitableness of her opinions upon | half sage, half contemptuous. 





those who venture within fifteen yards of 
her magnificence. Her carriage has the 
deepest colouring, the largest armorial 
hearings, and the costliest mountings. 

Her horses are of unequalled size and 
sleekness; and her lacqueys move their 
empurpled limbs under a canopy of pow- 
dered and pomatumed hair. When she 
rides, she sees that there is a pedestrian 
world, but looks out wpon it only with a 
calm sense of inealeulable superiority, 
apparent upon the majestic ugliness of her 

countenance. Her obeisance is imperial, 
—colder and statelicr than the obnutation 
of an iceberg. Her routs are splendid 
and exclusive. ‘ Family dinners,’ com- 
promising and economical ‘hops,’ she 
probably never heard of; and if she did, 

it was with the contempt they deserved, 

as tending to lower the grand scale of her 

social operations. The date and style of 
her cards of invitation settle the fashion 
for the winter. ‘The male creatures, who 
receive the honour of invitations, are those 
only who are known to attire themselves 
with the most aristocratical precision, and 
conscious air of superiority. An errone- 
ous knot upon a neeckeloth; a waistcoat 
buttoned one button too hich, or one but- 
ton too low; a vulgar arrangement of 
hair,—not to talk of the horrible profanity 
of a coat cut two months out of date, or 
silk stockings of a pattern whose reign had 
ceased a whole fortnight before,—inevita- 
bly strike the bearer oft the privileged list. 

Her name is found high among the lady 
patronesses and lady directresses ; and 
when she goes to a public place, ‘the j is 
followed by a select suite of young ladies, 

sent by their happy mamas to luxuriate in 
the exclusiveness of her presence. Her 
door is unprofaned by aught so vulgar as 
a number or a name; but you may know 
itby the lazy footinen, and overgrown 
poodles, who commonly congregate in its 
vic inity. DF very sentime nt Is up in arms 
against this proud, unfeeling automaton ; 
it is some comfort, therefore to know that 
every body hates her, and that she is not 
happy.” 

a The Consequential. Woise-Alan-Alon- 
sler.—Self-conceit, pomposity, and the 
profound admiration of old women, have 
been an overmatch for the originally weak 
intellect of Doctor Owlstare. He imagines 
himself a walking encyelopadia, and the 
final court of appeal i in all cases where a 
literary, political, moral, or religious dis- 
pute arises. Ask him to meet with the 
most eminent men of the day, and he 
never for a moment supposes that the 
compliment is paid to him, but to thei. 
Tell him one of your best stories, and it 
will fail to produce any visible effect upon 
him, unless, indeed, he should conde- 
scend to hint that he has heard it better 
told before. Make one of your profound- 
est observations in philosophy or political 
economy, and he will only hem, and look 


Try him 





upon the fine arts, and he gives you to 
understand that unless you have been to 
the Vatican, you have no right to open 
your lips before him, and that if you have 
been there, you were incapable of turning 
your opportunities to any good account. 
Venture into the arcana of science, and 
you are silenced, by hearing him pro- 
nounce Sir Humphrey Davy a mere 
school-boy. In short, the only use he 
makes of such information as he possesses 
is to exalt himself; and when his 3 igno- 
rance by chance stares him in the face, 
he gets out of the dilemma by flinging it 
back on the first person he encounters. 
In general company this manner is suc- 
cessful. He is not much liked, but he is 
immensely respected. Hospitable country 
gentlemen, middle-rate lawyers, wealthy 
merchants, with all their wives and all 
their daughters, hardly know how to treat 
him with sutticient deference. Every 
body begs for the honour of drinking wine 
with Doctor Owlstare ; every body is 
anxious to know what Doctor Owlstare 
thinks upon the subject; every body 
sends the nicest cut in the whole salmon, 
and the wing and breast of the chicken to 
Doctor Owlstare. He goes into the draw- 
ing-room, and the lady of the house car- 
ries him his coffee with her own hands, 
whilst her eldest girl “who was seventeen 
the fifth of September last,” brings him 
the cake. He eats and drinks an uncon- 
scionable quantity, but every body is con- 
tinually bescec ‘hing him to eat and drink 
more. He goes home about nine—a kind 
of disagrees able caricature of Samuel 
Johnson: and his absence occasions, wn- 
consciously, so general a relief, that the 
young people, in the exuberance of their 
spirits, propose a quadrille, and the pre- 
vious generation sit down to whist, en- 
livening the pauses of the game by the 
Inost animated encomiums on Doctor Owl- 
stare.” 

« The Clever- Young- Man-Monster.— 
The growth of this species of monster has 
been so vapid, that it almost calls for the 
interference of the legislature. Like the 
rats of the old Egyptian city, they threaten 
to eat up every thing. One can hardly 
turn without meeting this monster. He is 
about four-and-twenty ; has rather an ex- 
pressive face, and an interminable volu- 
bility of tongue. He is not one of those 
who hides his light under a bushel. Upon 
all subjects, he is equally at home,—that 
is to say, equally superficial. On the corn 
laws, the drama, parliamentary reform, 
the opera, phrenology, West Indian sla- 
very, the last new novel, and poetry of 
all sorts, he is ever ready to pour forth a 
torrent of information; or what he consi- 
ders such. He writes and speaks on every 
subject that comes in his way. His father 
is proud of him; his mother doats on him ; 


his sisters admire him; his cousins die. 


forhim. He publishes a thin quarto or 
royal octavo volume of very magnificently 
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printed verses, his own portrait facing the 
title-page, and showing to the public at 
large that he wears his neck bare, and his 
shirt-collar turned down a la Byron,— 
while his hair is combed back over his 
brow, and his eye is directed upwards, 
no doubt to see what is to be seen. Cer- 
tain critics pronounce him a coxcomb, 
and his book a bore; but the ‘sincere’ 
and ‘ impartial’ discover genius in every 
line, os milliners fall into a pining me- 
lancholy by the hundred. ‘Then comes a 
shower of albums, and he writes sonnets 
in every one of them; affixing to each 
his own name at full length, as the most 
invaluable of autographs. All this, though 
it may make ‘ the unskilful laugh,’ can- 
not but make ‘the judicious grieve.” The 
clever-young -man-monster, wnless roused 
by ridicule into common sense, and a use-- 
ful pursuit, sinks into premature oblivion, 
and lives to wonder at his own littleness.”’ 

“ The Insipid - Young- Lady-Monster.— 
This is a harmless but very annoying 
monster. She is rather pretty, lisps slight- 
ly, and, as the Ettrick Shepherd says, 
has a quantity of ‘ waving curls aboon the 
bree.’ She frequently sits beside you at 
a large and ceremonious dinner-party. 
You determine to be agreeable, and al- 
most brilliant ; but, to your infinite dis- 
tress, you discover, before the soup is 
removed, that the fair automaton has, in 
her whole composition, only three quar- 
ters of an idea. She listens to you, but 
does not understand you; your most 
sparkling sayings she rewards with a look 
of gentle bewilderment,—half reproach- 
ful, and half deprecatory,—as if she fan- 
cied you were quizzing her. You at 
length labour to say things as full of 
inanity and silliness as possible, and to a 
certain extent she regains her composure, 
and thinks you have begun to talk ra- 
tionally. Her mamma watches the pro- 
gress of the conversation, and is quite 
delighted with the attention you are paving 
her daughter. When you return to the 
drawing-room, a seat is reserved for you, 
as an especial favour, beside the [nsipid- 
young-lady-monsler. Y our concealed yawis 
almost kill you; but, to make up for your 
real listlessness, you affect the most ani- 
mated pleasure, and next day, all your 
friends wish you joy, considering the mar- 
riage already fixed. ‘The insipid young 
lady actually knits a purse for you, and 
sends it to you with a note, in which there 
are only three grammatical errors, and 
two words wrong spelt. For a month, the 
very sight of a petticoat gives you the va- 
pours; and you never go to a ceremo- 
nious dinner-party without fear and trem- 
bling.” 

The Dyspeptic, or Stomach-Com- 
plaint-Monster.—This monster is like a 
caterpillar in your soup, or a spider in 
y-ur tea-cup. He is called Sir Pillbox 
Phialton, and he edifies you with details 
o the inefficaciousness of his digestive 








organs, till he almost makes you suppose 
you have yourself lost your appetite. There 
is not a medicine in the whole pharma- 
copeia that he has not taken by pounds or 
quarts, until the only nutriment which 
his inner man can enjoy is something or 
other concocted in an apothecary’s shop. 
His face has a saffron, ex-sanguineous 
hue, and smiles are strangers to its ca- 
vernous recesses. [Ele reminds one of a 
raw day in February, and his conversa- 
tion is like the drizzling of sleet upon a 
cupola. <All his reading is confined to 
medical and no i-medical treatises on 
health and diet. The only work of a lite- 
‘ary kind that he ever looks into, is the 
‘ Diary of an Invalid.” He wonders that 
the horrible excesses of general society, 
in the matter of eating and drinking, do 
not throw all mankind into fevers. His 
children, if he has any, are little, lean, 
half-starved things; and they look like 
small memento mori’s collected round a 
death's head. Truly a very hideous mon- 
ster is Sir Pillbox Phialton.”’ 

* The Strong- Man- Monster—Mr. Samp- 
son Hammerclub is six feet two in height, 
and proportionably broad. He is a mem- 
ber of all Highland and gymnastic elubs. 
Athletic exercises engross his whole time 
and thoughts. 
backwards, forwards, upon his hands and 
feet, upon his head ;—running, leaping, 
rowing, riding, shooting, boxing, fenc- 
ing, quoiting, putting, climbing up poles, 
‘aising weights, and fifty other similar 
operations. In whatever society he may 
be, he never sits on his seat half an hour 
at atime, without offering to exhibit his 
powers, by lifting a chair in his teeth, and 
flinging it over his head; or bending a 
poker across his arm; or jumping over 
the table without breaking the decanters ; 
or, if Heaven hath made you of small 
dimensions, letting you stand upon one 
of his hands, and litiing you upon the 
sideboard. He has bushy, black whis- 
kers, a strong voice, an immeasurable 
chest, and moves among delicate females 
like ‘ a bull in a china-shop.’ He thinks 
himself the handsomest man in the coun- 
try; and, by all persons of five feet six, 
is looked upon as the ugliest fellow in ex- 
istence. 
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— Poetry, 


ON YOUTH. 
BeHoLv Youth’s bright and sparkling eye ! 
‘Must it be dimmed by misery ? 
Look at her step of bounding gladness,— 
Soon must it tread in measur’d sadness: 
And that voice which in joy hath spoken,— 
Soon shall its tones by grief be broken. 


Youth falls not as the meteor’s light,— 

A flash of fire, and all is night. 

But she fades. as sinks in autumn’s hours, 

Summer's bright days, and summer’s flowers. 

Man yet lives on, but his heart must be 

Wither'd and broken, cold Sorrow, by thee ! 
H. D. 





He is continually walking | 
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SHusic. 
KING'S THEATRE. 

We have nothing new to notice here. 
The Vestale, on which, with its two grand 
ballets, much expectation had been built, 
has been twice postponed on account of 
Madame Battista and Signor Winter's 
indisposition ; the nights’ performances 
being, the Pietro on Saturday, and the 
Elisa e Claudio on Tuesday ; both to very 
good houses. De Meric is a charming 
singer, and one whose charms are appre- 
ciated alike by the nicest and the most 
untutored critics,—correct ear and clear 
intonation; while her acting is spirited 
and rather “taking.’’ Lecompt is also 
gaining on the audience, and is nightly 
encored in her beautiful Somnambule pas- 
seul. ‘The new arrivals begin to be daily 
expected, and we hear that Lablache will 
probably make his appearance early in 
April. 
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POVAMA, 


DRURY LANE, 
Friday.—Vhe Messiah, 
Saturday —Tthe Demon; the Rent Day. 
Monday.—The Demon ; the Rent Day, 
Tuesday.—Der Alchymist ; the Jenkinses. 
Wednesday.—No Performance. 
Thursday.—The Reni Day; Charles XII, 


COVENT GARDEN, 
Friday.—No performance. 




















j 
| Saturday.—Francis the First; Born to Good Luck, 


or an Irishman’s Fortune, 
Monday.—Francis the First; Born to Good Luck. 
Tucsday.— Francis the First; the Marriage of 
Figaro. 
Wednesday.—No performance. 
Thursday.—Francis the First; Born to Good Luck. 


Ir makes us quite unhappy to be perpe- 
tually recording failures, yet if we were to 
disguise or soften down the unwelcome 
truth, what would it profit the defaulters, 
and how should we stand with respect to 
our readers! If gentlemen with no other 
pretention to theatrical dictatorship than 
that which money affords, and with no 
right to an opinion, even, but of a “ gol- 
den” kind, will, nevertheless, assume 
theatrical management, they must expect 
to make up for all other deficiencies by 
that which their pecuniary abundance 
affords, and pay for their experience, 
whether it profit them or not. The per- 
formances at both the theatres up to the 
present period of their season, (but espe- 
cially at Drury Lane,) have been many 
ldegrees lower than those of last year, 
and some previous seasons, and we see no 
prospect of improvement at hand. The 
managers are either too blind to see the 
state of the case, and to appreciate its 
cause, or else too lazy to adopt any of 
those measures of reform which have 
from tine to time been pointed out to 
The productions at Drury Lane 
during the present season, with but one 
exception, (The Rent Day,) are such as 
would have been disgraceful, more or less, 
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to any metropolitan theatre, and equally 
discreditable to the manager who could 
put forth, and the audiences who could 
partially countenance them. Can we 
feign surprise or regret at the failure that 
has eventually attended them all? Cer- 
tainly not, though we very devoutly wish 
the money had not been spent upon them 
that has been, but had lain in quiet re- 
pose, in the private treasury of a highly 
respectable gentleman, whose ambition 
had been satisfied with the dignity of one 
M. P.* attached to his name. It is surely 
time that a clever fellow with “ /ess money 
than wit,’ ’ or at any rate “ more wit than 
money,” should assume the directorship 
of a concern where taste, intelligence, and 
a sprinkling of wit should be the pronun 
mobile. 

But we are digressing, and must advert 
to the performances of the past week. On 
Tuesday, by way of enc ouraging ‘“na- 
tional” genius, their majesty's servants, 
at the “national” theatre, hight Drury 
Lane, produced a medley opera, en- 
titled The Alchymist, concocted out of 
some half-dozen operas by Sphor, and 
exhibiting about the same heterogene- 
ous variety of materials as may he sup- 
posed to have formed the contents of the 
crucible of the worthy alehymist who is 
the hero of our tale. This pasticcio, though 
tolerably served up, was not very well 
relished ;—in the first place the music 
itself was not adapted to the English 
taste, (we maintain that we have a na- 
tional taste,) and in the second place, 
there was too much of it for any but the 
most capacious gourmand to enjoy. ‘The 
parts were assigned to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, Phillips, &e. with tolerably efti- 
cient assistants and chorus, but the story 
was of a most extravagant and unintelli- 
gible kind, and put the audience out of 
humour. 

At Covent Garden we were introduced 
(on St. Patriek’s day, by-the-bye,) to Mr. 
Paudeen O' Rafferty, who being “ born to 

ood luck,’ made a successful debut. 
This farce is an adaptation by Power, 
from, we believe, an obsolete play of Hol- 
man's, and the scene is laid at Naples, 
whither our hero, by some unaccountable 
stage-accident had been conveyed, instead 
of to Dublin. He is a gentleman endowed 
with the usual abundance of sy ragger and 
brogue, and astonishes the natives with 
such feats of gallantry and shillelah-ism, 
as our stage-paddies never fail to exhibit. 
Power acted with infinite humour, tinged 
with his usual vulgarity, and was encored 
in a jig, which he gave in truly fantastic 
style. Miss Kemble’s Francis the First, 
somewhat curtailed, has been repeated to 
good houses, and promises to have a good 
run for it, yet. 
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* Mem. M.P. Member of Parliament, 
M.P. Manager of Playhouse.— Printer’s 
Devil, 





MINORS. 

We are this week accidentally curtailed 
in our minor theatrical report. The no- 
velties, however, have been few and not 
very important. At the Olympic Mr. 
Poole produced a new farce, entitled The 
Young Hopefuls, which has been consigned 
to hi opeless oblivion; and the author de- 
clares that the incapacity (of what kind ?) 
of My. Liston was the cause of its failure. 
If so,——“ oh that a man —-—-&e!"" At the 
Surrey we have had another Wilkie-an 
picture exhibition, —Chelsea, or the Pen- 
stoner’s Pride; and at the Adelphi, Mr. 
Yates’s monopolylogue exhibition con- 
tinues to receive encouragement cf 
sterling kind. 
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The Parrot. —“ A strong proof of intel- 
lect was given in the case of Colonel 
O'Kelly’s parrot. When the colonel and 
his parrot were at Brighton, the bird was 
asked to sing; he answ ered, ‘1 can't. 
Another time he left off in the middle of 
a tune, and said, ‘1 have forgot.’ Colo- 
nel O'Kelly continued the tune for a fey 
votes; the parrot took it up where the 
colonel had left off ‘The parrot took wp 
the bottom of a lady’s petticoat, and said, 
‘What a pretty foot!’ The parrot see- 
ing the family at breakfast, said, ‘ Won't 
you give some breakfast to Poll?’ ‘The 
company teazed and mopped him a good 
deal; he said, ‘1 don't like it.’-—(I'rom a 
memorandum found amongst the late 
Karl of Guilford’s papers.) —~ Jesse's 
Gleanings of Natural History. 

“ The Eel is evidently a link between 
the fish and serpent, ‘but, unlike the 
former, it can exist a long time out of 
water, which its nocturnal migrations 
prove, though probably a certain degree 
of moisture on the grass is necessary to 
enable it to do this. ‘That they do wan- 
der from one place to another is evident. 
* * * T have been informed, upon 
the authority of a nobleman well known 
for his attachment to field-sports, that if 
an eel is found on land, its head is inva: 
riably turned towards the se uy for which it 
is always observed to make in the most 
direct line possible. If this information 
is correct, (and there scems to be no rea- 
son to doubt it,) it shows that the eel, like 
the swallow, is possessed of a strong mi- 
gratory instinct. * * ® An amazing 
number of eels are bred in the two large 
ponds in Richmond Park, which is suffi- 
ciently evident from the very great quan- 
tity of young ones which migrate from 
those ponds every year. The late re- 
spectable head-keeper of that park as- 
sured me, that, at nearly the same day in 
the month of May, vast numbers of young 
eels, about two inches in length, con- 
trived to get through the pen-stock of the 
noe pond, and then through the chan- 
nel which led into the lower pond, from 





whence they got through another pen- 
stock into a water-course which led them 
eventually into the river Thames. They 
migrated in one connected shoal, and in 
such prodigious numbers, that no guess 
could be given as to their probable amount, 
An annual migration of young eels also 
takes place in the river Thames in the 
month of May; and they have generally 
made their appearance at Kingston, in 
their way upwards, about the second week 
in that month; and accident has so de- 
termined it, that, for several years toge- 
ther, it was remarked that the 10th of 
May was the day of what the fishermen 
call eel-fair; but they have been more 
irregular in their proceedings since the 
interruption of the lock at Teddington. 
These young eels are about two inches i in 
length, and they make their approach in 
one regular and undeviating column of 
about five inches in breadth, and as thick 
tozether as it is possible for them to be. 
As the procession generally lasts two or 
three days, and as they appear to move 
at the rate of “nearly two miles and a half 
an hour, some idea may be formed of 
their enormous number. The line of 
march is almost universally confined to 
one bank of the river, and not on both 
sides at the same time; but, from some 
instinctive or capricious impulse, they 
will cross the river, and change the side 
without any apparent reason for doing so. 
When the column arrives at the entrance 
of a tributary stream which empties itself 
into the river, acertain portion of the co- 
lumn will continue to progress up the tri- 
butary stream, and the main phalanx 
either cross the river to the opposite bank, 
or will, after a stiff struggle to oppose the 
force of the tributary branch in its empty- 
ing process, cross the mouth of this estu- 
ary, and regain its original line of march 
on the same side of the river. In conse- 
quence of the young eels dispersing them- 
selves from time to time, as occasion 
offers, in the manner above described, the 
shoal must imperceptibly lessen until the 
whole have disposed of themselves in dif- 
ferent places. I have not yet been able 
to ascertain at what distance from Kings- 
ton the shoal has been seen. The locks 
at [lampton, Sunbury, &c. must, however, 
retard their progress upwards. These 
young eels are easily taken; and persons 
who want to stock their ponds with them 
have only to lower a bucket into the 
midst of the shoal, which many persons 
do who reside in the neighbourhood of 
the river, and a sufficient number is im- 
mediately taken to answer their purpose. 
There is no doubt but that many of these 
little animals perish during their progress ; 
but the numbers which are annually taken 
in our rivers show that a sufficient quan- 
tity escape to stock them abundantly.’’-- 
Ditto. 
Gratitude ina Calf.—“ A young lady 
brought up a calf whose mother had died 
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soon after it was born. She made a pei 
of it; but, when it became a heifer, for 
some reason it was parted with, and she 
lost sight of it for about two years. At 
the end of that time, as she was walking 
with a friend in a lane, she met some 
cows, When one of them left the herd and 
came up to her, showing evident symp- 
toms of pleasure in seeing her. She im- 
mediately knew an.l patted her old ac- 

uaintance, who, a-ter being satisfied by 
tebe marks of her {ivour that the recog- 
nition was mutual, quietly curned away 
‘and joined her com;;anions.’-— Ditto. 

The Emus.——“ Tis only instance I have 
met with in which the hen bird has not 
the chief care in hatching and bringing 
up the young, is in the case of the emus 
at the farm belonging to the Zoological 
Society near Kingston. <A pair of these 
birds have now five young ones; the fe- 
male at different times dropped nine eggs 
in various places in the pen in which she 
was confined. ‘These were collected in 
one place by the male, who rolled them 
gently and carefully along with his beak. 
He then sat upon them himself, and con- 
tinued to do so with the utmost assiduity 
for nine weeks, during which time the fe- 
male never took his place, nor was he 
ever observed to leave the nest. When 
the young were hatched, he alone took 
charge of them, and has continued to do 
so ever since, the female not appearing to 
notice them in any way. On reading 
this anecdote, many persons would sup- 
posa.that the female emu was not pos- 
sessea of that natural affection for its 
young which other birds have. In order 
to rescue it from this supposition, I will 
mention that a female emu, belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, 
lately laid some eggs ; and as there was 
no inale bird, she collected them toge- 
ther herself and sat upon them. ’- Ditto. 

Singular Robin's Nest.—‘ His present 
majesty, when residing in Bushy Park, 
hag a part of the fore-mast of the Victory, 
against which Lord Nelson was standing 
when he received his fatal wound, depo- 
sited in a small temple in the grounds of 
Bushy House, from which it was after- 
wards removed, and placed at the upper 
end of the dining-room, with a bust of 
Lord Nelson upon it. A large shot had 
passed completely through this part of the 
mast, and while it was in the temple a 

ir of robins had built their nest in the 
shot-hole, and reared a brood of young 
ones. It was impossible to witness this 


little occurrence without reflecting on the. 


scene of blood, and strife of war, which 
had occurred to produce so snug and 
peaceable a retreat for a nest of harmless 
robins. 

“ T am, (says our author,) more inclined 
to think that some birds, and the robin 
amongst the number, vary the materials 

with which their nests are built, not so 
wawch from the difficulty of procuring 





them, as for the purpose of assimilating 
their nests more nearly to the « appearance 
of the objects which surround the situation 
in which they are built. I have observed 
this in a wren’s nest, built in the thatch of 
a shed, and in anather in a hay-rick, both 
of siitch had the external appearance of 
their nests different. I have also observed 
that, wnen a chaflinch has built its nest 
against the branch of some tree, the moss 
or lichens which compose the exterior 
part of the nest are similar in appearance 
to those which are found on the tree 
itself; so that it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to perceive the nest. This fact is 
curious, as it shows a powerful instinctive 
foresight, and may account to an ingenious 
naturaliat previously referred to, for his 
not having found two chaftinches’ nests 
exactly alike amongst the twelve speci- 
mens in his collection.’’— Ditto. 


_ — ee ee +e +, 


* The Bears of the. Imerican Forest are 
uf a jet black colour, and are extremely 
mischieyous and annoying to the inhabi- 
tants of the remote settlements, - —~<lestroy- 
ing black cattle, sheep, and hogs, During y 
winter they retire to some sequestered 
part of the forest, and select a den, which 
they prepare by closing it nearly over with 
branches and sticks, “and making a bed 
within it of moss. During three or four 
months they live in these dens without 
food, and, 
the Indians and others, who soinetimes 
discover them, in a state of torpor, from 
which, however, they are easily roused. 

“It is said that a bear, on leaving his 
den, is nearly as fat as at any period of 
the year; this is neither probable nor 
true. The vulgar, but absurd belief is 
that they live during winter by sucking 
their paws. Although bears are carnive- 
rous animals, they fi ed indiscriminately 
on berries or any ‘thing in the shape of 
food. In summer they go prowling about, 
living on berries ; or, if in the neighbour- 
hood of settlers, watch and come on the 

‘attle, sheep, or pigs in the evening, or 
during night. ‘They are particularly ‘fond 
of ant- hills, of all kinds of insects, and are 
dexterous in catching smelts, a species of 
small fish that swarm in the brooks. A 


great deal is related about the sagacity of 


bears, and there appear to be but few 
animals that possess a higher degree of 
instinct. 

‘Their strength and dexterity are aston- 
ishing, and the largest and most spirited 
bull is soon vanquished and killed by a 
full-grown bear. They seldom attack a 
horse; and, unless provoked, will rarely 
encounter aman. It is said that a bear, 
on hearing the human voice, will always 
run off, unless accompanied by its young. 


according to the accounts of 


They are frequently caught in strong 


wooden traps, contrived so, that a heavy 
log, seated d down by several others, falls 
across the animal's back, and crushes it 
to death. Indians and others commonly 





an 





lie in wait to shoot them near the 
remains of some large animal killed by a 
bear the preceding night, to which it 


generally returns, either to devour it, or 


carry it off. Spring-guns are sometimes 
set, with a string from the trigger to a 
bait, which, as soon as a bear lays hold of 
it, fires the gun. If a bear kill or catch 
either a calf, sheep, or pig, it carries it at 
once to some distance. An ox or cow 
seems too heavy a burthen, and a part is 
devoured where it is killed. The fur of 
the bear, if killed in season, is very valua- 
ble, but not now so fashionable as for- 
merly.”— Mucgregor’s America, 

The Golden Eagle. — ‘This powerful 
bird breeds in the recesses of the sub- 
alpine country, which skirts the rocky 
mountains, and is seldom seen farther to 
the eastward. It is held by the abori- 
gines of America, as it is by almost every 
other people, to be an emblem of might 
and courage; and the young Indian war- 
rior olories i in his eagle plume as the most 
honourable orname nt with which he can 
adorn himself. Its feathers are attached 
to the calumets or smoking-pipes, used by 
the Indians in the celebration of their so- 
lemn festivals, which has obtained for it 
the name of the calumet eagle. Indeed, 
so highly are these ornaments prized, that 
a warrior will often exchange a valuable 
horse tor the tail feathers of a single eagle. 
The strength of vision of this bird must 
almost exceed conception, for it can dis- 
cover its prey and pounce upon it from a 
height at which it is itself, with its ex- 
pande d wings, scarcely visible to the hu- 
man eye. When looking for its prey, it 
sails in large circles, with its tail spre: ad 
out, but with little motion of its wings ; 
and it often soars aloft in a spiral man- 
ner, its gyrations becoming gradually less 
and less perce ptible, untilit dwindles to a 
mere speck, and is at length entirely lost 
to the view. A story is eurrent on the 
plains of the Saskatchewan, of a half-bred 
Indian, who was vaunting his prowess be- 
fore a band of his countrymen, and wish- 
ing to impress them with a belief in his 
supernatur al powers. In the midst of his 
harangue, an eagle was observed. sus- 
pended, as it were, in the air, directly 
over his head, upon which, pointing aloft 
with his dagger, which glistened brightly 
in the sun, he called upon the royal bird 
tocome down. To his own amazement, 
no less than to the consternation of the 
surrounding Indians, the eagle seemed to 
obey the charm, for, instantly shooting 
down with the velocity of an arrew, it 
impaled itself on the point of his weapon.” 

“We saw the yerfalcon often during 
our journies over the barren grounds, 
where its habitual prey is the ptarmigan, 
but where it also destroys plover, ducks, 
and geese. In the middle of June, 1821, 
a pair of these birds attacked me as I was 
climbing in the vicinity.of their nest, 
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which was built on a lofty precipice on 
the borders of Point Lake, in latitude 
654°. They flew in circles, uttering loud 
and harsh screams, and alternately : stoop- 
ing with such velocity, that their motion 
through the air produce ed a loud rushing 
noise; they struck their claws within an 
inch or two of my head. I endeavoured, 
by keeping the barrel of my gun close to 
my cheek, and suddenly elevating its 
muzzle when they were in 
striking, to ascertain whether they had 
the power of instantaneously changing 
the direction of their rapid course, and 
found that they invariably rose above the 
obstacle with the quickness of thought, 
showing equal acuteness of vision and 
power of motion. Although their flight 
was much more rapid, they bore consider- 
able resemblance to the snowy owl. At 
the period at which [ saw them, the 
ground was still partially clothed with 
snow, and the lakes covered with ice; 
but the yerfalcon, like the sfriv nyclea of 
the same districts, is well calculated, from 
the whiteness of its plumage, for traver- 
ing a snowy waste, without alarming the 
birds on which it preys. As the pt: armii- 
gan partially migrate southwards in the 
winter, some of the yerfalcons follow 
them, and when one pounces down upon 
a flock, the ptarmigan endeavour to save 
themselves by diving instantly into the 
loose snow, and making their way beneath 
it to a considerable dist: ince.’ 

The Virginian Horned Owl is found 
in almost every quarter of the United 
States, and occurs in all parts of the fur- 
countries where the timber is of a large 
size. Its loud and full aad cry, 
issuing from the gloomy recesses of the 
forest, bears some resemblance to the hu- 
man voice, uttered in a hollow, sepulchral 
tone, and has been frequently productive 
of alarm to the traveller, of which an in- 
stance occurred within my own know- 
ledge. A party of Scottish Highlanders, 
in he service of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, happened, in a winter journey, to 
encamp after nightfall in a dense clump 
of trees, whose dark tops and lofty stems, 
the growth of centuries, gave a solemnity 
to the scene that strongly tended to ex- 
cite the superstitious feelings of the High- 
landers. ‘The effect was heightened “by 
the discovery of a tomb, which, with a 
natural taste often exhibited by the In- 
dians, had been placed in this secluded 
spot. Our travellers, having finished 
their supper, were trimming their fire 
preparatory to retiring to rest, when the 
slow and dismal notes of the hoised ow] 
fell on the ear with a startling near- 
ness. None of them being acquainted 
with the sound, they at onee concluded 
that so unearthly a voice must be the 
moaning of the spirit of the departed, 
whose repose they supposed they had dis- 
turbed by inadvertently making a fire of 
some of the wood of which his tomb had 


the act of 


been constructed. They passed a tedious 
night of fear, and with the first dawn of 
day hastily quitted the ill omened spot.” 


Mobility and Nobility —-When the peers 
were going in procession to Westminster 
Abbey, on the Fast Day, “the mildness 
of the day, 
the spectacle, drew together an unusual 
though e/egant mob! and the rush after 
their lords hips in Poet’s Corner was so 
alarming th: it many of the fatr sex were 
compelled to retire from the tumultuous 


scene, — Morning Herald. (An elegant 
mob is indeed rather an unusual affair, 
and = the subsequent “doings ” of the 


present respectable assembly were cer- 
tainly in elegant keeping !) 

Byron MWustrations.—Vhe second num- 
ber of this beautiful series is published, 
comprising seven plates, five of them after 
Stanfield. There is variety in their sclee- 
tion, as will be seen from their subjects, 
viz :—Corfu, the Franecisean Convent at 
Athens, the Residence of Byron in 1811; 
‘FE my from Fort Almeida. (a bold and 
striking view;) Temple of Jupiter at 
Athens; Portrait of Ali Pacha ; 
ditto, aud View of Constantinople. 








TO oOUl R SUBSCRIBERS 
Ix reply to numerous inquiries, we beg to 
state, that the Firsr Vorume of Lhe 
Literary Guardian will be completed with 
the 27th number, to be published next 
week, when the ditle and index will be 
prepared. Onthe 6th of April, the First 
NumbBer of the New Vortume will be 
published, when some important changes, 
and we hope, improvements, which have 
been a considerable time in contem- 
plation, and which we decide upon adopt- 
ing at the repeated suggestion of a great 
number of our most respectable  sub- 
seribers, will be introduced. In explana- 
tion of our plans and objects in this re- 
spect,. we beg to insert the following 
complimentary letter which we have just, 
most opportunely, ote from a re- 
spectable, and we must say, highly intel- 
ligent correspondent. N. B. The italies 
are of our own marking: 
* Doneaster, March 17, 1832. 

‘To the Editor of The Literary Guardian. 

“Sir, Having accidentally met with 
the fourth number (qu. part /) of your en- 
tertaining and improving miscellany, I 
was so much struck by the liberal and 
independent spirit of its criticisms, that I 
was induced to possess myself of the early 
numbers, and have since been its constant 
reader. Its contents have gradually so 
mich increased in interest, that T and 
some others, who are now familiar with 
your labours, rege the nurrowness of your 
limits ; though we quite approve of your 
devoting your prince ipal space to stu jects 
of taste and literature, instead of dw ‘ling 
upon those scientific details, which are 


coupled with the novelty of 


Palace of 





less interesting to us, than they might be 
to our more active manufacturing neigh- 
bours at Leeds and Sheftield. 

“ Unaequainted with the profits to be 
—— from authorship, by any but the 
reader, it may be presumptuous to offer a 
ee vy but my desire to add to my 
stock of amusement, and to preserve il, 
when acquired, induces me in this form 
to express my wish, that you would con- 
sider the expediency of inereasing the 
quantily of your matter, and also employing 
paper of @ superior quality. Surely you 
might find some convenient resting place 
at which to make the change, so that 
your subscribers, having previous notice, 
may have no sround of complaint. But 
I am persuaded, that the great majority 
of them would rejoice with me to see the 
change adopted; and I should hope, that 
the advance of a penny each paper would 
be sufficient compensation for the addi- 
tional charge, and serve, at the same 
time, to distinguish your really valuable 
publication from some other periodicals, 
with which it ought not to be compared, 
or to be brought into competition. I re- 

main, sir, your reader and well-wisher, 
“A Lover or Lireratrore.” 

Now this communication so exactly 
coinciding with our previous views, and 
so completely in every item anticipating 
our intentions, came to hand at the mo- 
ment we were preparing to address our 
readers upon the subject. As it is, we 
need only briefly announce,—(what we 
hope will be received with satisfaction by 
all our friends, as well as secure the fa- 
vour of a considerable increase of sub- 
scribers,)——that from and after the 6th 
of April, The Literary Guardian will be 
printed upon a larger and handsome 
shect, the exact size and quality of The 
Literary Gazelte,—that the length and 
width of the type will also be the exact 
measure the Literary Gazette, and 
that the getting up and general appear- 
ance of the work will in many particulars 
be proportionably improved. A new and 
sinaller type will be used for the poets 
and notes, and the advertisements will 
also be printed and displayed in a pecu- 
liarly elegant new type. Whilst these 
import: unt improvements in the personal 
appearance of The Literary Guardian, 
will place it upon an equal footing i in that 

respect with its more expensive rivals, 
such increased diligence shall be used in 
the editorial department, that its enlarged 
capacity may be turned to good account, 
so as to comprise, weekly, a body of lite- 
rary intelligence and selection much 
greater and more camprehensive ‘than 
any other contemporary publication. 

‘To meet the additional expenses neces- 
sarily incurred, one penny extra will only 
be charged, the price being threepence in- 
stead of twopence. By these means, we 
flatter ourselves, we shall offer the most 
effectual opposition to the malice and dis- 
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respectful-talking hitherto indulged in by 
envious rivals ;—our paper in appearance 
ean no longer be called “petty” nor “ con- 
temptible,” and our price no more subject 
us to the sarcastic appellation ef “ two- 
penny turn-leaf,” &c. In short, by the 
addition of some half-dozen inches to our 
stature, some pages to our capacity, a 
shade or two to our substance, and a penny 
to our price, we hope to maintain a “ re- 
spectable”’ rank in periodical literature,— 
secure from illiberal attack, and far be- 
yond the reach of malicious and ignorant 
carping. 

N. B. For the convenience of our sub- 
scribers in general, we have the pleasure 
to announce that measures have been 
adopted for the punctual appearance of 
The Guardian at Twetvr o’Crock, every 
Friday, in time for delivery with the 
evening papers. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Mitner’s Seven Churches of Asia, Svo, 122, 

Recollections of Mirabeau, Svo. 93. 

Souvenir sur Mirabeau, Svo. 12s. 

Carnot on the Infinistesimal Analysis, translated 
by Browell, 8vo. 5s. 

Hinck’s Hebrew Grammar, 8vo. 7s. 

Wyld’s Atlas of the World, 4to. half-bouad, 123. 

Tod's Annals of Rajasthan, vol. 2, royal 4to. 
41, 143. 6d. 

Woman's Love, a Novel, 3 vole, sm. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d, 

Taylor’s Tales of the Saxons, 12mo., half-bd. 5s. 

Minstrelsy of the Wood, Il2mo, plain 6s.; co- 
loured 9s, 

Ship of the Desert, ]18mo. Is, 6d. 

The Preacher, vol. 3, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Theological Library, vol. 2, (Shuttleworth’s Con- 

sistency of Revelation, }2mo,. 68. 
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Just published, price Is. the Second Edition, 
with an Index, 
4 hes E GAME of CRIBBAGE, 
its Principles, Attractions, and Varieties ; 
Rules for Playing, Counting, and Laying Out ; with 
New and Easy Instructions for Beginners; a Ta- 
ble of Hands, in which the most Difficult Cards 
are Arranged and Counted (as a Ready-Reckoner) ; 
with Demonstrations: the whole designed to ren- 
der the Gume easy and familiar. 
By G. DEE. 

Quite a sclentitic treatise.”’—“ Mr. Dee de- 
serves praise and thanks for his ingenious calcula. 
tions.” —Literary Guardian. 

* On questions in counting, we shall in future 
refer our readers to Dee’s Game of Cribbage,’’— 
Bell's Life in London. 

London: MAuNnpER, Regent Street; WIL6ON, 
Royal Exchange; and Limaigon, Strand. 
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New and Valuable Works in Medicine and Phar- 
macy, for Medical Students, &c. (published 
by Rensuaw and Rueun, Publishers of the 
Weekly Medical and Surgical Journal, Price 6d.) 
365, Strand, near the King’s College. 


I. 
NEW WEEKLY MEDICAL JOUR- 
NAL. Price 6d. 

The Medical and Surgical Journal is published 
every Friday, at twelve, and contains Lectures, 
Hospital Reports, Reviews of new Books, and 
every thing connected with Medical Science. It is 
also published in Monthly Parts. Price 2s. 


IT. 
Ryan's Manual of Midwifery. 
A Manual of Midwifery in Compendium 


of Gynecology and Paidonozology; comprising a 
anew Nomenclature of Obstetric Medicine; with a 





concise Account of the Symptoms and Treatment 
of the most important Diseases of Women and 
Children. Illustrated by plates. The Third Edi- 
tion, very considerably improved and enlarged. 
By MICHAEL RYAN, M.D. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, In i2mo, cloth, boards, 
price 12s. 
Ifl, 
Price Is, 6d. 


Observations on the Nature of Malig- 
nant CHOLERA, with a view to establish correct 
principles of its prevention and cure; drawn up at 
the request of the Westminster Society. By 
A. P. W, Philip, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. 

A New Edition of DE FOE’S HISTORY of the 
GREAT PLAGUE, in 1665, 12mo. Price 6s, 
IV. 
On the Digestive Organs, Svo. bds. 

A Practical and Pathological Enquiry 
intothe SOURCES and EFFECTS of DERANGE- 
MENTS of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS; embrac- 
ing Dejection and some other Affections of the 
Mind. Second Edition. By William Cooke, Esq. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 

¥. 
Ryan's Medical Jurisprudence. 

A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, 
compiled from the best Medical and Legal Works ; 
being an Analysis of a Course of Lectures on 
Forensic Medicine annually delivered in London, 
By Michael Ryan, M.D. In b5yo., price 9s. 

VI. 
Medical Topography, 8vo. 20s. 

Sketches of the Medical Topography of 
the MEDITERRANEAN, containing an Account 
of Gibraltar, the Ionian Isles, and Malta; to which 
is prefixed, a Sketch of a Plan for Memoirs in 
Medical Topography. By the late John Hennen, 
M.D. F.R.S. &e. ke. Edited by his son, John 
Hennen, M.D. M.R,S.E. 

VII. 
Gout, Rheumatism, &c. S8vo. 12s. 

Observations on Gout and Rheumatism, 
includivg an Account of a speedy, safe, and effec- 
tual Remedy for those Diseases, with numerous 
Cases and Communications. The Third Edition. 
By Charles Wilson, M.D. 

VIII. 
On the Teeth and Gums, 4to. plates, 10s, 

A Popular Treatise on the Teeth and 
Gums, designed for the Use of Families. By John 
Winkworth, &c. &c. 


.., 
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IX. 
Ryan on Marriage, Divorce, kc. 
Lectures on Population, Marriages, and 
Divorce, as Questions of State Medicine, kc, &e. 
By Michael Ryan, M.D. In 1]2mo. 2s, 6d. 
xX. 
Gray’s Supplement, 
A Supplement to the Pharmacopzia ; 


being a Treatise on Pharmacology in general; in- 
cluding not only the Drugs and Compounds which 
are used by Practitioners in Medicine, but also 
most of those which are used in the Chemical 
Arts, or which undergo Chemical Preparations. 
By Samuel Frederick Gray. In 8vo. boards, I4s. 


XI. 
Conspectus of Prescriptions. 
A Third Edition, much enlarged and improved, of 
The Conspectus of Prescriptions in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery; containing 
upwards of one thousand modern Formula, in- 
cluding the new French Remedies, and arranged 


Table of Doses: intended as a Remembrancer for 
general Practitioners, &c. &c. In 18mo, sewed, 


price 5s. 
XII, 


Diseases of the Chest. 


A Treatise on Diseases of the Chest 
and on Mediate Ascultation. By R. T. H. Laennee, 
M.D. Translated from the latest French Edition, 
with Notes, and Sketch of the Author’s Life, by 
John Forbes, M.D. The Third Edition, illus- 
trated by Plates. In 8yvo. price l/, 4s. 
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History of the Plague. 


Defoe’s History of the Plague in Lon- 
don, 1665. A new and Beautiful Edition, with 
Portrait, on Steel. In 12mo. fis. 

‘*A very timely reprint.”—Times, Dec. 22. 


XIV. 
Brande’s Pharmacy. 


A Manual of Pharmacy. By William 
Thomas Brande, F. R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
to the Royal Institution. In 8yvo. price l4s, 


A Catalogue of Modern Books in Ana- 
tomy, Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, Materia Me- 
dica, Chemistry, Botany, Veterinary Art, on Sale 
at the Establishment of Rensuaw and Rusa, 
365, Strand, near the King’s College. Price ls.— 
To purchasers gratis. 

N.B. A gratuitous Reading-room for the perusal 
of Newspapers and all the Periodicals. 








SALES BY AUCTION, 
BY 
MR. SOTHEBY AND SON, 

At their House, Wellington Street, Strand, 

On TUESDAY, the 27th day of MARCH, and 
following Day, at Twelve o’Clock, 
HE VALUABLE COLLECTION 
of PRINTS and DRAWINGS, the Property 
of the late distinguished Engraver, SAMUEL 
MIDDIMAN, Esq., consisting chiefly of his own 
Works, in all their various stages, to the finished 
proof; BRITISH FANCY SUBJECTS and 
LANDSCAPES, most of them Presentation Proofs, 
to their late Possessor; DRAWINGS, PRINTS, 
Framed and Glazed, &c. 
To which is added, 

A COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 
the Property of the late J. B. PLOWMAN, Esq., 
consisting of a Valuable Collection of the WORKS 
of HOGARTH, most of them in the First States, 
Proofs, Curious Etching of the March to Finchley, 
Rare Cards, &c. An EXTENSIVE SERIES of 
PORTRAITS, collected to illustrate the Pursuits 
of Literature; WALTON’S ANGLER, illustrated 
with Four Hundred and Fifty Prints; BRITISH 
TOPOGRAPHICAL VIEWS, Specimens of the 
Engravers of the early Italian, German, Dutch, 
and French Schools, by M. Antonio, Bonasone, 
Swaneveldt, Waterloo, &c. 

To be Viewed on the preceding Saturday, and 
till the time of Sale, Catalogues to be now had at 
the Place of Sale. 

And, on THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 
at Twelve o’Clock, 
A VERY SELECT and VALUABLE 
COLLECTION of PICTURES, the entire Pro- 
perty of C, RICHSON, Esq., among which will 
be found a fine Specimen of J. Both; a grand 
Landscape, G. Wynants; ‘‘ The Bard,” by T. 
Martin, one of his finest productions; also choice 
specimens by the following esteemed Masters :— 


W. Vandevelde Eglon Vander- Loutherbourg 
Moucheron neer P. Naysmith 
Both Berchem B. West 
Wynants Cuyp Ferg 
Garofalo De Heusch J. Stenwick 
Vanderneer Le Brun Molinaer 

G. Dow Camphuysen Veronese 
V.D. Capella John Wilson Ecardt 
Wouvermans Gainsborough Procaccini 
Hondious Morland Rippingale 
Lingleback A. Fraser Wheatley 
Ostade E, Childe Martin 
Polemberg R. Wilson Bristow, &c. 


D. Teniers Towne 


May be Viewed on Menday, the 26th, and two 
following Days, and Catalogues had at the Place 
of Sale. 
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